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“Summer spends the Winter.” Pic- 
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to West, is planning a warm welcome 
for you in San Antonio in 1940. 
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—Try the New “Standard” Collection Stickers— 





“O.K.”— 


—when you say, “Charge It’’— 
is a mark of trust—confidence 
that you will pay promptly. 





This account is overdue. Remit 
now, please, and— 


Keep Your Credit ‘‘O.K.’’ 


' 
; National Credit 
' Retail Association 
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Treat Your Credit | 





As a Sacred Trust! 
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| Credit is faith—confidence in 
; your agreement to pay accord- 
: ing to terms, 

| Keep Faith With Your Credi- 
; tors and Justify Their Trust! 
' 
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This new series of “Standard” 
collection stickers combines all the 
good points of the old series, 
which members used to the ex- 
tent of a million a year, with 
newness: 

New copy, new layout, new 
color in the gummed paper. 

Five in the series, exact size as 
shown by dotted lines (upper half 
of this page). Attractively printed 
in contrasting color on buff-col- 
ored gummed paper. 

Inoffensive—Inexpensive! 

Prices, 1,000 of any one sticker, 
$2.00; 1,000 assorted, $2.50; 500 as- 
sorted, $1.50. When ordering “as- 
sortments” please specify “New 
Standard” Stickers. 





Don’t Break 
the Magic Circle! 


Credit is the magic circle of 
business. When you pay your 
creditors—they can pay theirs 
and so on, around the circle, 
until it comes back to you! 


Credit Is Confidence— 
Safeguard It! 
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Prompt Payment 


—is as necessary to the mer- 
chant and professional man as 
prompt service is to you! 


You are their paymaster. Pay 
according to agreement and 


Protect Your Credit. 














Past Due 


Don’t let this past due account 
Mar your credit record. Pay it 
now—and keep your credit rec- 
ord clear! 





Prompt Payments Build Good 
Credit! 
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“Good Credit— 


is worth more than all the 
gold mines in the world,”’ 
said Webster. 


Prompt Payment Builds 
Good Credit—‘Worth 
More Than Gold” 
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A Friendly 


Reminder! 
As this account is overdue, 
your remittance will be 
greatly appreciated. 
Prompt Payment Builds 
Good Credit—‘Worth 
More Than Gold” 
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An outstanding series—rich and 
dignified looking: Printed in royal 
blue, on special gold paper. Five 
in series (shown on lower half of 
this page). Actual size, 154" x2”. 
(Dotted lines are not part of stick- 
ers but are only “size indicators.” ) 


PRICE, $3.00 PER THOUSAND 
Order Either Series from Your 
Credit Bureau or—National Retail 


Credit Association, Fourth Floor, 
1218 Olive St., St. Louis. 








Now—Please? 


We know how easy it is to 
forget. Won’t you send it 
now—please—while you have 
it in mind? 


' Prompt Payments Build 
| Good Credit—“Worth | 
More Than Gold” 
| : 
; ' 
| | 
; ' 
: ' 
| | 
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Keep Your Credit 
As “Good As Gold”! 


Prompt payment of accounts, 
according to terms, will build 
a priceless credit record— 


“Worth More Than Gold” 








Past Due! 


Prompt payment of this ac- 
count is necessary to protect 
your credit record. 


! 
' ' 
' ! 
‘ ! 
H 
Safeguard Your Credit— 
| It’s “Worth More Than | 
! Gold”! 
' 
| | 
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! ' 
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Credit writer tells how 
others have answered that 
important question 


This advertisement tells about 
five booklets which every credit 
man should read. These book- 
lets were written by Clyde W. 
Phelps to show retailers how 
to make larger net profits from 
their credit merchandising. The 
five booklets tell about prac- 
tical, proved methods which 
others have used to reduce 
their credit costs. 


How to cut losses 
“Ten Hidden Losses in Slow 
Charge Accounts” shows the 
ten ways in which slow-pay 
customers cost you money and 
tells how to avoid these losses. 
In “‘A Controlled Credit Pol- 
icy” you will find detailed 
directions for putting into ef- 
fect a credit policy which has 
helped scores of businesses to 

step up their net profits. 
Many retailers do not realize 
how much they can benefit 
from age analysis of their ac- 
counts. ‘‘Age Analysis of 
Charge Accounts’”’ tells how to 


make such an analysis and 
how to use it. 

‘‘Controlled Installment 
Credit’’ explains in simple lan- 
guage the basic principles on 
which successful operation of 
any deferred payment system 
must be founded. 

Can community credit con- 
trol help you cut your costs? 
“A Community Credit Control 
Policy” tells the advantages 
such a policy has brought to 
retailers in Cincinnati, Detroit 
and other cities. It tells how 
you can create a similar policy 
in your own city. 


One volume free! 

The coupon below will bring 
you a free copy of any one of 
the booklets without obliga- 
tion. The booklets have been 
published by Household Fi- 
nance as a contribution to bet- 
ter credit methods. Why don’t 
you send for the volume which 
most interests you? 


See Household’s interesting exhibit "Stretching Your Dollar” 
at the New York World's Fair 
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“Doctor of Family Finances” 


...one of America’s leading family finance organizations with 242 branches in 153 cities 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


Dept. CW-7, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

I wish to receive a free sample volume from your Credit Library for the 
Retailer. (Please give name of booklet if you wish to receive a particular vol- 
ume.) This request places me under no obligation 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By L. S. CROWDER 


What A C 


ELEGATES numbering 112, from 
the East, Middle West and South, 
with several joining the special train 

at Denver and Salt Lake City, will never for- 
get the delightful trip starting at Chicago, 
Thursday noon, June 15, and terminating at 
San Francisco, Sunday afternoon, June 18. 

The sightseeing trips at Denver and Salt 
Lake City (courtesy of the Denver Retail 
Credit Men’s Association and the Associated 
Retail Credit Men of Salt Lake City), the 
organ recital in the Tabernacle at Salt Lake, 
followed by an enthusiastic luncheon meet- 
ing at the Hotel Utah, will remain long in 
our memories. The beautiful ride through 
the Rockies from Denver to Glenwood 
Springs over the Moffatt Tunnel route, with 
a three-hour stay at Glenwood Springs to 
enjoy a swim in the hot springs, and the 
superlative scenery of the Feather River 
Canyon, through which we passed four hours 
Sunday morning, gave much to talk about. 

Many journeyed to our 27th Annual Con- 
vention by other roads—by air and by auto- 
mobile. Total registration numbered 960. 

Group meetings representing the principal 
lines of business started their deliberations on 
Monday afternoon and were followed that 
evening by an open forum in which all par- 
ticipated. Judging from the many compli- 
mentary remarks, there is no doubt that the 
meetings were highly successful and it was 
possible for every delegate to return home 
with many worth-while ideas. 

The Convention program proper was out- 
standing, with excellent addresses by W. S. 
Murray, Manager, Pacific Finance Company, 
and Colonel Robert A. Roos, President-Gen- 
eral Manager, Roos Bros., San Francisco; 
Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt, President, Mills 
College, Oakland; Judge E. Snedecor, Ref- 
eree in Bankruptcy, Portland, Oregon, who 
discussed the Chandler General Bankruptcy 
Revision Bill, and particularly Chapter 13, 
Wage-Earner Amortization section of that 
bill, which was enacted into law through the 
efforts of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion. Also an exceedingly practical address 


onvention !! 


by Waldo J. Marra, Correspondence Direc- 
tor, Bank of America, N. T. S. A., San Fran- 
cisco, titled “Letters That Tell, Sell, and 
Collect.” Friday morning we were fortu- 
nate in having as one of the speakers Mr. 
Dennis King of the Post Office Department 
and Mr. Malcolm L. Merriam of the United 
States Department of Commerce, both of 
Washington, whose addresses were excellent. 

Excellent papers were presented by Miss 
Marion O. Brooks, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
President, Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs 
of North America; Lyman P. Weld, Long- 
mont, Colorado, Chairman Collection Service 
Division, Associated Credit Bureaus of Amer- 
ica, and Harold Wallace, Joliet, Lllinois, 
Vice-President, Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America; A. E. Kaiser, Bullock’s, Los An- 
geles, and H. L. Bunker, H. C. Capwell Co., 
Oakland. 

Entertainment for the wives, children and 
guests of delegates was unsurpassed. Those 
who enjoyed the hospitality of the Associated 
Retail Credit Men of San Francisco will al- 
ways remember with a great deal of pleasure 
the events of Tuesday and Thursday after- 
noons. The boat ride on the Bay Tuesday 
evening was a delightful one and Wednes- 
day afternoon and evening “taking in” the 
Golden Gate International Exposition on 
Treasure Island, a most beautiful setting. 

The grand finale was the banquet and 
dance on Thursday evening, attended by 
more than 1,000. 

Two important changes were voted by the 
Convention, one convening the Convention 
hereafter on Monday afternoon and adjourn- 
ing with the banquet on Thursday evening; 
the other, enlarging the Board of Directors by 
two Directors-at-Large, making six, in addi- 
tion to the Officers, to be elected by the Con- 
vention. 

All in all, the Golden Gate International 
Exposition Convention of the National Re- 
tail Credit Association was an outstanding 
success and we congratulate our friends of 
the San Francisco Convention Committees 
for a “job well done.” 
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Australian Viewpoint of the Collection 
Manager—Knowledge Required and Methods 


By G. H. ENGLEHEART, J.P., B.A., LS. 
Author “Retail Credit Trading,” Gladesville, N.S.W., Australia 


dise is to obtain payment, and to obtain payment 
WHEN DUE! 
The Collection Manager is, to all intents and purposes, 
a debt collector, and the task allotted him is the collection 
of debts under methods that will retain the goodwill of 
customers. The Collection Manager, too, should be a 
specialist in his particular calling, as it is by intelligent 
methods and the application of knowledge gained by ex- 
perience that the required results will be 
obtained. 


[ie important problem following sale of merchan- 


better treatment than you think it deserves.” So says 
T. S. Knowlson in The Art of Success. 

It is a well-known adage that “circumstances alter 
cases,” and this is applicable in no uncertain manner to 
debt collecting. There is always some reason for an ac- 
count becoming in arrears, and to obtain the best results 
each account should be individually analysed. This is 
particularly desirable as the retail business deals with all 
types of people in varied circumstances. 

Non-payment may be attributable to 








Analyse Accounts 

He has to plan and operate a collections 
policy that will show a high rate of col- 
lections, for the Management are as much 
concerned with collection turnover as they 
are with stock turnover. 

Assuming credit sales and collections to land. 
be a series of connecting links in a chain 


Editor’s Note 


Mr. Engleheart is one 
of six National members 
in Australia; in addition 
to which we have seven 
in Auckland, New Zea- 


unemployment, sickness or oversight ; per- 
haps dissatisfaction with goods delivered, 
or a complaint made and not adjusted to 
the customer’s satisfaction. 

Shortage of money, either temporary or 
of possibly longer duration, may result in 
overdue accounts, while all businesses giv- 
ing credit have to contend with the person 





who is, for some obscure reason, a ‘“‘bad 





of service, the Collection Manager repre- 

sents that last link between store and customer. On his 
treatment of accounts depends the continuity of purchases. 
Enters the faculty of salesmanship again! For, as we so 
aptly express it, has he not to “sell” the customers the 
advantages of paying? 

It is all important that he should have an expert knowl- 
edge of collection correspondence, and the principles of 
good commercial letter writing. 

If a new customer shows a tendency to pay slowly and 
is harassed without good reason by harsh collection let- 
ters, there is likely to be an adverse reaction on his part, 
for a customer is easily offended. In a case such as this, 
there is no inducement for the customer to deal with the 
store again. Such a position would not arise if proper 
discretion were shown by the collection department. 

There is the customer to be considered. He is a 
strangely compounded person; some are good, some are 
bad, others are indifferent. Then how whimsical he—or 
she—is! You follow instructions faithfully, to find them 
cancelled at the last moment; and when you expostulate 
mildly you get a curt letter asking your traveller not to 
call again. 

The customer often deals carelessly with accounts. You 
wait for your money, and then write for it, only to find 
that the account has been “lost” and he asks for another 
copy. Yes, the customer is a trying person, whether he 
buys by the thousand-pound cheque or the penny piece. 
The question is: Can we be polite to him? Well, try the 
other way and see. You will soon conclude that the polite 
way is the only way. 

“After all the customer is not half-bad when you get to 
know him; in fact he is rather like yourself; he wants 
good value for his money, and he appreciates a cheerful 
manner. You must make up your mind to give the public 
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pay. 

Some people have a habit of “creating” complaints, and 
the Collection Manager needs the knack of sensing such 
insincerity and of detecting those who feign improvident 
circumstances to postpone or avoid payment. Possibly if 
customers at the time of purchase could be shown by per- 
sonal interview the advantages to be derived by respecting 
the convenience of their credit accounts, and properly edu- 
cated along these lines, the work of the collection depart- 
ment would be lessened. This, however, would hardly be 
practicable in a large organization, although some meas- 
ure of success might be achieved in this direction by cor- 
respondence. 


Collection Correspondence 
The indiscriminate use of the stereotyped form of let- 
ter, however, should be avoided, as a letter of this descrip- 
tion has little effect upon the customer, who gets the no- 
tion that he is “one of a crowd.” 


In dealing with collections from a small clientele or 
in a small community, personal calls can be made by a 
representative, but where a store is dealing with thousands 
of accounts and with customers spread far and wide, the 
scope for regular personal calls upon slow payers is 
limited; and the collection department must rely to a 
large extent upon correspondence. 


As it is obvious that wherever possible, debts must be 
collected, stress should be laid on the fact that the collec- 
tion department must temper their methods with tact. 
Customers approached by intelligent methods generally 
do not resent being informed of their lapse of payments, 
especially if in the process nothing is said or done to af- 
fect the impression that their custom is desired, and that 
no reflection is cast on their credit or themselves, per- 
sonally. 

Usually better results are obtained from courteous and 





friendly letters, than from the use of letters which are 
stiff, harsh or informal in tone. This applies fairly gen- 
erally to all classes of accounts, old or new, and to all 
classes of customers. A discourteous letter may gain pay- 
ment and at the same time lose the account. Unless cir- 
cumstances warrant forceful methods they should not be 
adopted in the collection of accounts. A 100 per cent 
performance is asked for—but not expected in every case. 
Although many customers take a little longer than the 
allotted time in which to liquidate their accounts, they 
may be considered as good business risks. 


Delinquents may be graded broadly into three classes: 
slow, very slow, and bad, but by treating all accounts ac- 
cording to the merits of each case, and handling the col- 
léctions routine tactfully, the collection department can 
foster trade and goodwill. 

In the early stages of delinquency, collection letters 
should take the form of friendly solicitation; at all times 
well written, tactful in request, and not too formal. A 
first-class correspondent is required to handle this impor- 
tant task as letters which consist of a bald demand for 
payment, certainly do not encourage business. Every con- 
sideration should be shown to the customer before pres- 
sure is adopted to obtain payment. Drastic action involv- 
ing perhaps litigation, should be used only as a last resort. 


Office Pays and Outdoor 


Principally two collection policies are in evidence; one 
“outdoor,” the other “indoor.” Some stores deem it es- 
sential to obtain maximum results, to have all installments 
collected by travellers, who may be really salesmen-col- 
lectors. —These men might carry a small range of mer- 
chandise which they could employ to prompt sales as 
collections are made. 

Other stores prefer to have payments made either at the 
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English Tailoring Company 
273. VICTORIA ROAD 
GLADESVILLE 





Mee Trem Termes 
Sth, April 1939 


Mre. M, Matthews 
42 Bond Street, 
Brookville. 


Dear }irs. Matthews, 


Your Office-account is now in arrears. 


Thinking you may prefer to have the instalments collected, 
we are instructing our representative to call on you. 


We trust this arrangement will be convenient, and that you 
will be able to appoint a suitable day for regular calls. 


Sincerely hoping that the happy relations that have existed 
will continue. 


We are, 


Yours faithfully, 


ace a7 














office or forwarded to the office ; such payments are known 
as “office-pays.” When clients call to make their pay- 
ments, they are automatically afforded an opportunity of 
viewing at least some portion of the goods displayed in 
the store. Also there is the possibility that they may in- 
troduce extra business, as friends (who are not customers) 
sometimes accompany them. 

Still other stores depend on a combination of the two 
previous methods. Where the combination collections 
policy is in operation, special collectors are employed. If 
an office payer shows any delinquency with regard to pay- 
ments in the early stages of an account, the account may 
then be transferred to the collector’s book. This move, in 
some instances, is thought to be preferable to continually 
writing letters. 


Before this transfer takes place, however, a special let- 
ter is sent to the customer informing him/her of this 
change. (See letter in lower left-hand corner of page.) 


With the average office payer, the letter brings the de- 
sired results, i.e., immediate payment of arrears and a 
continuance as a prompt office payer, for the “lady of the 
house” —“simply would not have a man calling.” If the 
letter does not induce office payment, the account auto- 
matically goes to the outdoor collection book. 

As the system of office-pays is primarily introduced to 
create further opportunities for purchasing by those pay- 
ers visiting the store, cashiers should be constantly avail- 
able to attend to the receipt of payments. Salesmen can 
ill-afford time to receive money and write receipts, and 
should devote full time to the capacity in which they are 
employed. This particularly applies in the case of the very 
small store, where the staff may comprise only two or 
three people. 


Where the store relies on customers paying their ac- 
counts at or to the office, a series of follow-up letters may 
be used, ranging from the Reminder Note and gradually 
growing stronger in tone to the Final Notice to sue. I do 
not propose to elaborate on these letters, as, of such, much 
has already been said and printed, and ’twould better be 
left in the hands of such notables as Daniel J. Hannefin. 


Granting credit and obtaining payment are so closely 
allied that they cannot be definitely separated. Some 
stores choose to have the cfedit department and collection 
department controlled by independent executives, whilst 
other stores have the granting of credit and the control 
of collections under the supervision of the one person. 

Where the departments are separately controlled, to 
ensure successful results and smooth running, they should 
work on a plan of co-ordination. In fact, team work and 
co-operation are necessary between all departments, selling 
and non-selling. 

We can now presume that the function of the collection 
department is to: 


1. Collect the money 
2. Retain the customer’s goodwill 
3. Induce further business. 


And only by diplomatic treatment can these objectives 
be attained. 





PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW FOR THE 
1939 PROCEEDINGS OF THE DEPART- 
MENT STORE GROUP CONFERENCES 
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The Coupon Book as a Credit Control 


By RICHARD A. HERRICK* 


Assistant Credit Manager, C. F. Hovey Co., Boston, Mass. 


E ARE attending this conference because we 
\\V have a definite interest in credit trends and more 
especially, right now, the selling of soft merchan- 

dise on the budget plan. 

Now, there are several plans to cover the selling of soft 
merchandise and they have for their purpose the stimula- 
tion of charge business, but we all want to make this in- 
crease without converting our cash customers. On this, 
I am sure, we are all in agreement. 

You have heard a great deal on this subject in recent 
years, and I do not propose to devote much time to a de- 
tailed discussion, but I do want to leave with you one or 
two thoughts, to be followed by an open forum on the sub- 
ject. 

Whether you agree with the present-day trend of get- 
ting more and more into a budget account business, it is 
well to remember that we are in business for profit and 
the surest way to attain that goal is to satisfy the demands 
of your customers. 

Some four years ago it was apparent that there was a 
growing demand for more than 30 days in which to pay, 
and so in November, 1935, we inaugurated our first Hovey 
Credit Club for the Christmas season only and repeated 
the same plan for Easter in the spring of 1936. 

Since then, for several reasons, we have used shopping 
coupons and the Hovey Credit Club is now a permanent 
service of the store. 


This type of account has been attractive to the border 
line class of credit risks, for the most part—people with 
little or no recommendation except character and a job. 
In this respect our coupon plan differs from the Kennedy 
Three-Pay Plan, for ours is in addition to the regular 30 
day account, while the monthly charge account has been 
eliminated at Kennedy’s and they have the Three-Pay 
Plan only. 


Because we are dealing with customers of a lower eco- 
nomic stability and on a basis of the moral risk, we must 
expect bad debt losses on this type of account to be larger 
than we are accustomed to on 30 day and Conditional Sale 
Contract accounts, for which reason it is especially impor- 
tant to take more than the usual precautions to minimize 
our charge-offs. 

Through the use of merchandise coupons we have at all 
times absolute control of the amount of credit extended 
and the possibility of pyramiding is eliminated. This fac- 
tor alone has, of course, helped a great deal to keep credit 
losses in line. 


There are two plans of payment of the Hovey Credit 
Club: no down payment and three equal monthly pay- 
ments, or the alternate plan of a minimum deposit of 10 
per cent and five monthly payments on the remainder. All 
payments are due on the 10th of the month; the first pay- 
ment being due on the 10th of the month immediately fol- 
lowing the date of issue of the coupon book. 





*An address before the New England Conference of Credit 
Grantors, New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 
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A carrying charge of 50 cents is added for each $25.00 
and the three monthly payments are $8.50 each. Upon 
approval of the credit application by the credit sales man- 
ager, the coupons are issued to the customer by the budget 
account cashier who retains all unissued coupons in her 
possession. The coupons are of various denominations, 
ranging in value from 10 cents to $1.00 and are accepted 
the same as cash in the selling departments. 

There are only four entries to be made on a three- 
month account: the debit entry of $25.50 for the coupons 
and carrying charge and three cash entries of $8.50 each. 
Thus we have a minimum of bookkeeping and practically 
all bill adjustment work is eliminated. 

There is, of course, no authorizing cost, for, as stated, 
coupons are treated as cash in the selling departments and 
this saving, plus the relatively small billing cost, is most 
attractive to the expense-minded credit sales manager. 

The collection policy must, of course, be much more 
rigid on this type of account and we follow up through 
our Collection Department three times monthly, begin- 
ning five days after the first payment is missed. 


This type of business is profitable if we adhere to a 
policy of reasonable care in the extension of credit and 
quick and persistent follow-up of overdues. 


FIRST 
AID 
for 


worried 
credit 
managers! Don’t let credit losses cause you sleepless 


nights. Rand McNally Budget Coupon Books will drastically 
reduce credit risks, and at the same time increase sales volume, 
cut bookkeeping costs and offer a handy new shopping con- 
venience to your customers. 

These Books of “coupon cash” can be issued in any conven- 
ient denomination from $10 and up. Customers make a small 
down payment—balance on easy terms. Coupons are spendable 
as cash, yet they permit you to limit the amount of credit 
granted. 

Investigate this modern, friendly system of credit control. 
Write today to Dept. CW-7 for further information and samples. 


Rand McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago— 
111 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


RAND M‘NALLY 
BUDGET COUPON BOOKS 























What the Credit Manager and the 
Credit Bureau Expect of Each Other 


By CHRIS JENSEN* 
Credit Manager, Crews-Beggs Dry Goods Co., Pueblo, Colo. 


HE subject assigned to me can be expressed in one 

word, COOPERATION. Naturally, it requires the 

cooperation of the credit bureau as well as the mem- 
ber to produce satisfactory credit reports. 

As this topic pertains to both sides of the question, I 
shall first take the side of the credit bureau, and see what 
is expected of members in order to furnish the service that 
members expect. 

The most important data is the identification of the 
person on whom the credit report is to be obtained. The 
bureau expects its members to give them complete identi- 
fication, such as name, address, occupation, or other in- 
formation that will help establish complete identity. It is 
not enough just to ask for a report on a Mr. or Mrs. 
Jones, at such and such an address. Not only should the 
initial be given, but also the first name if it is possible to 
secure it. With that kind of start, it would be almost 
certain that the credit bureau could furnish a report on 
the right person. 

The credit bureau expects its members to report the 
ledger experience of its customers to complete the credit 
bureau files. In fact, it would be a wonderful help if 
ledger experience were turned in by every member, at 
least every six months, on all of their accounts. In this 
way, there would be very few times that re-checking 
would be necessary. The reports would always be up to 
date. 

The credit bureau, as well as members, should not give 
opinions when asking for reports, but should give actual 
ledger experience. They should not use expressions such 
as, “good but slow,” etc., as the interpretation would be 
different from the standpoint of different individuals. It 
would be far better to say that on open accounts they pay 
in one, two, three or four months, as the case may be. Or 
on installments, they pay as agreed, or every two months, 
etc. In that way, there could be no misunderstanding. 

The credit bureau also feels that the members should 
discourage as much as possible the direct report, for the 
reason that, in nearly all cases, a reference would be a 
satisfactory report. The interrogative information would 
not be forthcoming in such a report. 

The credit bureau would like to have all of its mem- 
bers report delinquent accounts to enable them to give re- 
ports as they are called for, in an up-to-date manner. It 
would immediately show up any debtor who became too 
much involved. 

The credit bureau would also expect its members to re- 
port their bad checks, or any fraud buying, or miscellane- 
ous information that would affect the credit status of an 
individual. This information could be passed on to other 
members for their protection. 


*An address before the Ninth District Conference, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, April 23, 24, 25, 1939. 
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The credit bureau also expects its members to consider 
the information they give as confidential, and not to base 
their decisions on opening or declining the account entirely 
on the credit report. In fact, the credit bureau is not a 
credit advisor, it is merely an office that gathers informa- 
tion and tries to keep it up to date in order to help its 
members make decisions that they will avoid losses on bad 
accounts. 

The credit bureau expects its members to use its service 
every day, as it has been proved that it is the best insur- 
ance that any establishment can have that extends credit. 

The credit bureau also expects its members to take part 
in all credit activities in the community, so long as it will 
be for the benefit of its members and the public as well. 
By that I mean such activities as the meetings that are 
held by local units, the state and district organizations, 
and also the annual conventions which are held by the 
National Retail Credit Association for the benefit of its 
members in exchanging ideas and keeping them up to 
date—if it is all for the good of the individual and the 
community. 

The credit bureau also expects its members to reaa some 
of the articles that are published from time to time in 
The Crepit Wor Lp, as they are very educational. 

Members are also expected to visit the credit bureau or- 
fices to become better acquainted with their operation. 
The knowledge gained from such visits will make them 
far better members and should enable them to lower their 
credit losses. 

So much for what the credit bureau expects of its mem- 
bers. Now let us consider the other side of the question 
and see what the credit sales manager expects of the 
credit bureau. 


The member expects the credit bureau to maintain up- 
to-date equipment and complete records, so that the re- 
ports will be easy to analyze. 

The member expects to get reports in detail that are up 
to date, with antecedent history, for a cost that is within 
reason for him to pay and for the bureau to furnish. 
These reports should contain accurate information and 
should not be opinions or remarks of members. The re- 
ports should be gathered from sources that are authentic. 


The member naturally expects far quicker service on 
local reports. In fact, in our own case, practically all 
local reports are cleared over the telephone in a very few 
moments; often while the customer waits, as we have 
found that many times if we do not render this sort of 
service, we lose the sale. 

When out-of-town people ask for accounts the reports 
may not be in the local files. Perhaps it would require 
several days to clear such an inquiry, but even then out 
of town bureaus should be prompt in making such reports, 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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“What Shall We Do About Overdue 
Monthly Charge Accounts?” 


By JOS. H. BERGERON* 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. M.& J. Solari, Ltd., New Orleans, La. 


we do about overdue monthly charge accounts?” | 

shall try to point out the most common causes for 
consumers’ delay in settling monthly bills, the effect of 
this delay upon the merchant or retailer, and I shall en- 
deavor to suggest remedies which, to my mind—if uni- 
formly and impartially applied—will serve to improve 
such conditions to a very large measure. 


|: MY attempt to answer the question “What shall 


It is not my purpose here to deal with other than 
monthly charge accounts, nor with the “bad risk’ element ; 
my comments, therefore, will be confined to those cus- 
tomers whose applications for monthly charge accounts 
were investigated in the regular procedure, and at the 
time of opening the accounts were found to be of good 
character, to have an income apparently sufficient for their 
requirements, and a good or at least an average paying 
record. We shall assume for the present that changes in 
paying habits are due entirely to later developments. 

Without going into much detail and viewing the situa- 
tion as a whole, it follows then, in my opinion, that there 
are only two fundamental and logical reasons for such 
changes in paying habits on the part of customers. First 
is the temporary and in some instances the permanent in- 
ability of the customer to pay according to terms. This in- 
ability to pay may be caused by a multitude of things: 
namely, overbuying, reduction of income, loss of position, 
illness, or other emergencies requiring the immediate need 
of all available cash; none of these reasons were apparent 
at the time the account was opened and therefore could 
not be foreseen by the manager of credit sales. 

The second reason is the procrastination, neglect or in- 
difference of the customer who is really able to pay and 
should pay promptly but simply does not pay, until terms 
have been exceeded by two, three or four months, because 
his business is perhaps “not so good”’ and he dislikes to part 
with his money and thinks the merchant should carry part 
of his burden as he is an old customer. This type is espe- 
cially hard to deal with. He invariably boasts of how 
“good” his credit is at other stores when his paying habits 
are questioned in the least, or when the manager of credit 
sales even casually reminds him that terms are being ex- 
ceeded. 

A classification of all our delinquent accounts will no 
doubt put them in either of these two groups. In either 
case the effect upon the retailer’s accounts receivable is 
exactly the same, until it is determined that a particular 
account is uncollectible and should no longer be included 
in the balances. 


*Address delivered before the Fourth District Conference, 
Jacksonville, Florida, April 16, 17, 18, 19, 1939. 
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It must be remembered that these conditions very sel- 
dom come about suddenly. 

Retailers who have been in business for many years and 
who have thousands of accounts on their books over a long 
period of time are faced with changing conditions, and 
many customers, whose past credit records are unques- 
tioned, are adversely affected by these changing conditions. 
Their inability to live on the scale to which they have 
been accustomed and also meet their bills when due, pre- 
sents the merchant with a real problem: the additional 
cost of carrying the account and the potential risk in- 
volved in carrying it. 

Except in rare instances, the retailer usually takes the 
chances and continues to sell the account. This, very 
often, proves unwise and unprofitable. 

The banker has long since recognized the undesirability 
of overdue accounts. Those of us who are familiar with 
banking know that a loan may be discounted at the rate 
of 31% per cent, 4 per cent or 5 per cent, but, if the note 
is permitted to become past due, a higher rate of interest 
applies from the maturity date, in most cases 8 per cent, 
or the maximum legal rate permitted under prevailing 
laws. 

Why should the merchant, then, sell goods for a certain 
price, charge them to the customer as a convenience and 
on agreed terms of thirty days, and permit the account to 
remain unpaid for a much longer period without further 
cost to the customer? 


It cannot be denied that the additional time taken by 
the customer to liquidate the account deprives the mer- 
chant of part of the profit anticipated when the sale was 
made, at which time it was assumed that prompt payment 
would follow. 


Much has been said and books have been written on the 
subject of abusing credit terms at the expense of the mer- 
chant, the reasons for such abuses and their effect upon 
the merchant—but little has been done about it. 


A few years ago, in a publication distributed by one of 
the National Finance Companies, Dr. Clyde William 
Phelps, Head of the Department of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga, listed ten hidden losses in slow charge 
accounts as follows: 


1. You run up your Bad Debt losses. 

2. You increase your Bookkeeping and Collection costs. 

3. You add to your Expense for Interest because you tie up 
more capita! in slow accounts. 

4. You are frequently unable to take full advantage of Cash 
Discounts and Profit-Making opportunities. 

5. You reduce your capital turnover and your Rate of Profit. 

6. You lose some good business because customers who are 
allowed to become slow, tend to transfer their patronage 
elsewhere. 


(Continued on page 29.) 








The Chandler Act and the Wage Earner 


By HON. ESTES SNEDECOR* 
Referee in Bankruptcy, Portland, Oregon 


EFEREES have always observed punctiliously the 
R social amenities of the law by inviting Credit Sales 
Managers to attend their meetings—but the oc- 
casion is rare indeed when Credit Sales Managers find it 
in their hearts to invite a referee to their conferences. 
This is one of those rare occasions, and I want you to 
know how delighted I am to be here and to discuss with 
you some matters of common interest pertaining to the 
Chandler Act and the wage earner. 

I had been engaged in the general practice of law for 
26 years before I was appointed Referee in Bankruptcy 
two and one-half years ago. So you see, I grew up on 
the same side of the fence with you. The novelty of my 
new position has not worn off, and I still find myself 
intrigued with the history of bankruptcy legislation and 
with the social and economic influences back of it. Fur- 
thermore, in recent years the subject of bankruptcy has 
taken on a new interest and importance through the en- 
actment of various provisions for the relief of debtors. 

The Constitution of the United States, when it was 
adopted in 1789, vested in Congress the power to estab- 
lish uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcy through- 
out the United States. Even at that early stage in our 
history, bankruptcy had been the subject of legislation in 
Europe for many centuries. It first appeared in definite 
form in the old Roman Civil Law, but as far back as the 
days of Hammurabi, King of Babylon, they had a “new 
deal” in the form of debtor relief to the farmer. Back 
there, 4,000 years ago, Hammurabi established his code 
of laws, one of which read as follows: 

“If a man owe a debt and Adad (the Storm God) 
inundate his field and carry away the produce, or, through 
lack of water, grain have not grown in the field, in that 
year he shall not make any return of grain to the creditor, 
he shall alter his contract tablet and he shall not pay the 
interest for that year.’’t 

The first law on bankruptcy in England appeared dur- 
ing the reign of Henry the Eighth, 1542. This statute 
and those that followed for several centuries were re- 
stricted to involuntary petitions against traders, merchants 
and brokers. They were designed solely as a remedy in 
favor of creditors against an insolvent merchant. They 
enabled creditors to seize the assets of an insolvent mer- 
chant and to distribute them proportionately among his 
creditors. They included the power to set aside prefer- 
ences and fraudulent conveyances and to punish the bank- 
rupt for fraud. 

The right of a bankrupt to a discharge from his debts 
was a much later development. It first appeared in Eng- 
lish law in 1705 and then only. to a very limited extent. 
One hundred more years elapsed before a debtor was per- 
mitted to go voluntarily into bankruptcy. Up to that 
time it had been purely a remedy to be pursued by credi- 
tors against an insolvent merchant. 





*An address at the Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention, 
N. R. C. A., San Francisco, Calif., June 20-23, 1939. 


t“The Code of Hammurabi,” King of Babylon, translation 
by Robert Francis Harper, (2nd Ed. Sec. 48, p. 27). 
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The first permanent bankruptcy law in the United 
States was enacted by Congress and signed by President 
McKinley, July 1, 1898. This law still remains on our 
statutes, but last year, after six years of intensive study 
and research, the old Act was overhauled and modernized 
and some new features were added. 


The purpose of the original act was twofold—first, the 
realization and equitable distribution of the bankrupt’s as- 
sets among the creditors, and secondly, the discharge of 
the bankrupt from his debts. There were no provisions 
for debt extension, corporate reorganization or wage 
earner plans. These features developed largely as emer- 
gency measures following the depression. Now, after go- 
ing through the experimental stages they have been re- 
vised and made a permanent part of our bankruptcy sys- 
tem through the enactment of the Chandler bankruptcy 
act, June 22, 1938, which became effective September 22, 
1938. 

Your association was instrumental in adding an entirely 
new chapter to this act. It is known as Chapter XIII on 
Wage Earners’ Plans. It provides for a simple and in- 
expensive method whereby a wage earner, with the assent 
of a majority in number and amount of his unsecured 
creditors, may pay his debts over a period of years out of 
his future earnings. Before discussing this chapter in de- 
tail, may I call your attention briefly to a few innovations 
in the old bankruptcy act which should be of interest to 
you as supervisors of retail credit? 

First, the time for filing claims runs for six months 
from the date set for the first meeting of creditors. For- 
merly, it was six months from the date of adjudication. 
Right here, may I urge upon you the importance of filing 
claims in every case? This should be done even if the 
schedules show no assets. There is no filing fee, and if 
there is a notary in your office, the cost of preparation 
should be negligible. In my short experience as Referee, 
there have been a number ‘of instances where some funds 
have been returned to the bankrupt because creditors did 
not file claims, and I recall several instances where a 
diligent creditor was paid in full because other creditors 
failed to file their claims. There are other cases where 
the Referee is tempted to make more liberal allowances to 
the attorney for the bankrupt and the trustee because 
creditors have been too indifferent to file claims. 

The filing of claims is more important now because the 
new act requires the bankrupt to be examined publicly at 
a meeting of his creditors before he can receive a dis- 
charge. This compulsory examination of the bankrupt, 
coupled with the requirement that he file a detailed state- 
ment of his affairs, is likely to lead to the discovery of 
assets. 

The statement of affairs which the bankrupt must file 
under oath five days before the first meeting of creditors 
may be the source of much valuable credit information. I 
suggest that you procure the form of statement of affairs 
prescribed by the Supreme Court so that you may know 
what information the bankrupt is required to divulge 
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prior to the first meeting of his creditors. It is in the 
nature of a questionnaire, and among other things the 
bankrupt must give the place of his residence during the 
past six years, the amount of income earned during each 
of the past two years, the sources of any other income, the 
place where he filed his last federal or state income tax 
return, the banks in which he has had deposits during the 
past two years and many other details. 

The new act speeds up and simplifies the discharge pro- 
cedure, so that a creditor in most cases will receive notice 
of the time fixed for filing objections to a discharge very 
soon after the examination of the bankrupt at the first 
meeting of creditors. Under the old law a bankrupt was 
given one year, and sometimes eighteen months, within 
which to file his application for discharge. Under the 
Chandler Act the bankrupt’s adjudication operates as his 
application for discharge, and notice of the time for filing 
objections thereto may be sent out as soon as opportunity 
has been given creditors to examine the bankrupt. This 
prompt procedure will give a Credit Sales Manager an 
opportunity to act in opposition to a discharge while the 
case is fresh in his files. 


The most effective weapon that may be used against a 
dishonest bankrupt is a materially false statement signed 
by him for the purpose of obtaining credit. Banks and 
loan companies follow the practice of requiring written 
applications for credit, but retailers rarely do. A dis- 
honest or irresponsible person is likely to give false or mis- 
leading information concerning his employment, earnings 
or indebtedness, and if you are armed with such a state- 
ment signed by a customer, you may use it effectively in 
preventing his discharge in bankruptcy. 

Statistics compiled by the department of justice show 
that during the ten-year period from 1920 to 1930, bank- 
ruptcies of wage earners increased 414 per cent as cém- 
pared with a population increase of only 16 per centum. 
It may surprise you to learn that 89 per cent of the bank- 
ruptcies filed in my district during the past two years were 
filed by wage earners. Therefore, the whole problem of 
bankruptcy is becoming increasingly the problem of the 
retailer. What is the solution? What can the retailer do 
to stop this increasing resort to bankruptcy? 

The problem is becoming more acute, perhaps owing to 
the tendency of unemployment and reliance upon public 
assistance to break down the morale of the consumer. 
Notwithstanding these conditions, we may safely say that 
by and large the consumer is inherently honest and is 
anxious to pay his debts. 

There are many causes of bankruptcy. They include 
unemployment, illness, extravagance, heavy installment 
purchases, small loan endorsements, but the most immedi- 
ate and ever-present cause is garnishment of wages. This 
produces desperation that drives many well-intentioned 
debtors to bankruptcy. I dare say that if your local ad- 
justment bureaus could control the collection policy of all 
creditors of wage earners in your community, you could 
reduce consumer bankruptcies by 50 per cent. It is the 
rivalry of the collection agencies and the small loan com- 
panies to obtain first cut on a man’s earnings that breeds 
bankruptcies. One definite step in the right direction 
would be to stop the doctors, dentists and hospitals from 
assigning their accounts to collection agencies on a 50 per 
cent basis. Your association has accomplished much in the 
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pooling of accounts, but your activities should be extended 
to include other groups—particularly the medical and 
hospital group, and if possible the small loan agencies. 

This brings us to the discussion of Chapter XIII of the 
Chandler Act on wage earners’ plans. This chapter is 
designed to supplement and make more effective the work 
of your association and other agencies in pooling the debts 
and pro-rating the income of the wage earner. Under the 
provisions of this chapter, any wage earner whose gross 
income does not exceed $3,600.00 a year may file a 
debtor’s petition stating his inability to pay his debts as 
they mature and his desire to effect a plan whereby he 
may set aside a part of his earnings each month for dis- 
tribution to his creditors. The cost of filing the petition 
is $15.00—only half the filing fee required of a bankrupt. 
A meeting of his creditors is called for the purpose of 
examining the debtor and of considering his proposed plan. 
The court cannot confirm the plan until it has been ac- 
cepted in writing by a majority in number of his unse- 
cured creditors whose claims represent a majority in 
amount of claims proved. Only creditors whose claims 
have been proved and allowed before the conclusion of 
the meeting called for the purpose of confirming the plan 
will be counted in determining the acceptance of the plan. 
However, all unsecured creditors scheduled by the debtor 
are bound by the plan, if confirmed by the court, and 
they are entitled to their proportion of the funds dis- 
tributed under the plan. 

The law provides that the plan 

(1) shall include provisions dealing with unsecured 
debts generally, upon any terms; 

(2) may include provisions dealing with secured debts 
severally, upon any terms; 

(3) may provide for priority of payment during the 
period of extension as between the secured and unsecured 
debts affected by the plan; 

(4) shall include provisions for the submission of 
future earnings or wages of the debtor to the super- 
vision and control of the court for the purpose of enforc- 
ing the plan; 

(5) shall provide that the court may from time to 
time during the period of extension increase or reduce 
the amount of any of the installment payments provided 
by the plan, or extend or shorten the time for any such 
payments, where it shall be made to appear, after hearing 
upon such notice as the court may designate, that the cir- 
cumstances of the debtor so warrant or require; 

(6) may include provisions for the rejection of ex- 
ecutory contracts of the debtor; and 

(7) may include any other appropriate provisions not 
inconsistent with this chapter. 

If the Referee confirms the plan as being fair and 
feasible and for the best interests of the creditors, he will 
then appoint a trustee to collect and disburse the funds 
under the plan. 

In all cases before me I have appointed the manager of 
the local Adjustment Bureau of your association as trus- 
tee. He has been highly successful in pooling accounts 
for wage earners and is equipped to act as trustee with 
little or no additional overhead. The law provides that 
the trustee shall receive 5% of funds disbursed as his 
compensation. The Referee is entitled to 1%. 

(Continued on page 25.) 





Credit Department Letters 


By Aline §. Hower, Lotter Counselor 


Epiror’s Nore: It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
we present to our readers, Miss Aline E. Hower, the new 
editor of Credit Department Letters. Miss Hower’s ex- 
perience as a letter counselor covers a period of 15 years. 
Clients include such outstanding firms as Marshall Field 
& Co., J. L. Hudson Company, The May Company, 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, Inc., Standard of New 
Jersey, Socony, Union, Cities Service and other large oil 
companies, public utilities, banks, etc. 

She serves about 1,000 clients; students number ap- 
proximately 25,000; has lectured for the past four years 
in most large cities—New York City to San Francisco, 
and Chicago to New Orleans; is an instructor in business 
correspondence at Washington University, and American 
Institute of Banking, Jefferson College, St. Louis; and 
author of Successful Letter Writing (Doubleday Doran). 

. + 2 6. 3 
F YOU will use the “magic ingredient”—the ap- 
proval appeal—in every letter you write from now 
on, you will get better results beginning at once. 
That’s a definite promise! 

Mr. Hannefin often used letters that illustrated this 
magic ingredient. I should like to give you my experience 
with it and to point out its use in the fine illustrations 
selected for this month. 

About 1930, the Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, one of my customers, let me take a course in how to 
train people. It was one of the most advanced things of 
its time and is apparently way ahead of the procession in 
psychology and education. We analyzed many appeals in 
dealing with the human being, the fear motive, the gain 
motive. After we had gone down the line, we found there 
was one more powerful than any other in our every day 
business life. It was what the telephone people called the 
“pride approval factor.” 

One day not long after, a young college graduate in the 
office of one of my clients called me to his desk and said, 
“T have written a letter-report for a customer who used 
to buy $100,000 worth of goods during the year. What 
can I do to help this report get back his trade? 

“This customer,” he continued, “is a poker-faced per- 
son. When I take him this report, he will read a few 
lines, won’t let an eyelash flicker and he’ll say, ‘I'll let 
you know.’ ” 

With the Telephone Company experience still fresh in 
mind, but with the hesitation of the novice, I suggested 
that he try this magic “approval” appeal. 

“Well,” he grinned, “I spent seven years getting my 
Doctor’s degree in Harvard but I never learned how to 
approach a case like this. I think the report will fail as 
it is, and I am willing to try anything.” 

Now what did we have to do in order to use the ap- 
proval appeal in that report? Why we had to find some- 
thing about that former customer that we could sincerely 
approve. We had to walk right behind the poker face 
and look for something about him that was worthy of ap- 
proval. It did not take long to find so much good that 
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we forgot the poker face, for the customer headed a busi- 
ness that makes a fine product. 

With his mind on the customer’s fine qualities, the 
young doctor rewrote his report. The technical informa- 
tion was not altered at all, but the whole flavor of the 
approach was changed. Instead of a stiff, hesitant atti- 
tude, the report took on one of friendliness. It brought 
out that since the ex-customer was so eager to have high 
quality material, his ideals tied in with those of the young 
Harvard doctor’s concern. A sentence here and there was 
inserted enlarging this theme. 

Within a week after he had read this report, the former 
customer was back in the fold and the young Doctor said 
that he knew it was the result of the approval appeal. 

I have related this during lectures under the auspices of 
credit associations from New York City to San Francisco 
and from Milwaukee to New Orleans with very inter- 
esting results. Credit managers everywhere have been 
quick to see the remarkable effects of the approval appeal 
in credit and collection work. 

By the way, it was brought out very forcefully in the 
delightful skit that Mr. Buckeridge of the Credit Bureau 
of Greater New York produced. 

“When you write a collection letter, you should keep in 
mind that your debtor is going to pay through one of three 
primary motives—his honesty, pride in himself, or his fear 
of you—dispense with fear almost entirely . . . build your 
basic appeal for payment on the other two mentioned, 
honesty and pride. You'll collect more money, your cus- 
tomers will like themselves better, they’ll like you better.” 

It takes a lot of patience, keen minded analysis, whole- 
hearted sincerity, and alertness to use the approval appeal 
in credit and collection work. But the results are worth it. 

Thousands of letter writers in firms like Marshall 
Field, The J. L. Hudson Company, The May Company, 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey, Socony, Cities Service, Union Oil Company, public 
utilities, the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, and others 
who have had letter writing improvement programs within 
their organizations can testify to the increased results 
through using the approval appeal. ' 

Where do we find it in the illustrations on the accom- 
panying page? 

Look at the third paragraph of the letter of Brown- 
Dunkin Company (Figure 1). I am using this letter pur- 
posely, because it came in along with several other ex- 
amples from the very capable credit manager, with this 
notation: “This letter continues to be our best as to get- 
ting results. You have used it before in The Crepit 
Wor p.” 

Look at the second paragraph of the letter of M. L. 
Parker Company (Figure 2). This type of letter pro- 
duces such fine results that many customers frame it and 
hang it on their walls. 

Now look at the magic P. S. in the Almy, Bigelow & 
Washburn letter (Figure 3). That’s one of the finest 

(Continued on page 21.) 
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PHONE 2-7101 


47s Ano maim STREETS 


Tucea. OKLa. 


November 23, 1938 


re. John Doe 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Dear Mrs. Doe: 

Would you examine the status of your account as shown below, and 


kindly 
inform us within the next few days, or at least before the Ist, just when 
we may expect to receive your check? 


Our annual audit of accounts receivable has just been completed and an 
objection has been made to the method in which you have been handling 
your account. Perhaps it has been our fault in not carefully explaining 
that charge account terms require payment in full on or before the 10th 
of the month for purchases made during the previous month. Or, perhaps, 
you have had some unexpected expense which has prevented payment. 


We know that we can count on your cooperation in the future and we take 
this opportunity to thank you for your patronage. 


May wo hear from you by return mail, using the enclosed stamped envelope? 
Brite your ansyer on the bottom of the page. 


Thank you. 


Very sincerely yours, 
$16.15 July 
5.24 September 
10,00 October 
1.3 


BROWN-DUNKIN COMPANY 


Department of Accounts 


Brown-Dunkin: You will receive my check on L——=- 


Or, check attached for 





(Months) 





M.LoParRnER Coxypanw 


FOUNDED 1906 


DAVENPORT, Iowa 


January 3, 1939. 


® 


Dear Madam: 


Time does have a way of passing - doesn’ 
it? - and we are apt to forget the part ~~ “cum 
others have contributed to our Pleasant relations during 
the past year. It seeas most of us are inclined to 
remember the less pleasant contacts we have experienced 
and often overlook the happy ones, 









As we close an 

that the valued customer, reap cnpdnk. gdm 
times seems to go unnoticed, You have definitely 
Placed yourself in this class and if we did not send 

at least one letter expressing our sincere appreciation 
we should doubtless appear ungrateful. : 


It has been a pleasure and 
privilege to 
have your account on our books, and your record sets 
@ bigh standard for others to attain. We look forward 
to 1939 being mutually pleasent and profitable. 


Yours very truly, 


DA: EH 























> 





April 27, 1939. 


@ 


Mr. John Doe, Balance: $56.00 
1500 Willow Street, Terms: 10.00 Month 
Birmingham, Alabama. Past due: 30,00 


Dear Mr. Doe: 


According to our records no payment has been made on 
your account since February 25, 1939, 


have no way of knowing, unless you tell us, why 
this account has become delinquent. We feel that 
you must have some good reason for it, but that 
neither pays the account nor explains why we should 
carry it longer without payment, 


Upon receipt of this letter won't you come in and 

see us at once? We don't want to "fuss" at you, 

but with your cooperation we should be able to work 

out some satisfactory solution to the matter, I can 
assure you that you will be treated with every courtesy 
and consideration when you come in. 


Please act quickly. 








B, Gaines, 
redit Manager. 





ALMY, BIGELOW & WASHBURN 
DEPARTMENT STORES 
SALEM MASS 


February 28, 
1938 


® 


The other night I attended a showing of the merchan- 
diee that will be in our 80th Birthday Sale. I was 80 
impreseed by the Values that I thougmI would tell you 
about some of them. 


To begin with, our Housedress Department showed 
regular $5.98 all wool Flannel Robes at $4.98. In our 
Linen Department the feature was "Cannon" Towels, twelve 
for $1.00. Also a wide assortment of famous Irish Linens 
at most attractive prices. We saw too, exact duplicates 
of Paris styled Handbags, regular $3.00 values at $2.69. 
They were all copies of higher priced Successes. The 
Gloves were really sensational; imported Kids, rich Suedes 
and genuine Pigskinse, regularly $3.00, now priced at §2.15. 


In the Drapery Department there were reguler $1.89 
ruffled Chintz Brapes for only 94g. Also in our new 
Downstairs Wallpaper and Paint Department, there were 
exceptional values if you are thinking of having rooms 
papered. 


There were really so many outstanding items shown 
that I can't begin to tell you all about them, but the 
above are a few that stood out in my mind. Don't you 
think the Savings are remarkable? 


Sincerely yours, 


P. S. If you haven't a Charge Account here, I am sure the 
Credit Office will be glad to arrange one for you. 
Just bring thie letter with you when you come int 
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credit managers, their respective firms, and the credit 

bureau managers of the nation is placed the entire 
responsibility for credit extension and credit control in 
America, there would be many whose protest would be 
loudly expressed. 


| F WE were to say that at the doorstep of the retail 


It is a well known fact that open and installment ac- 
count credits are both important factors in the economic 
development of America, and so far, time has not dis- 
proven their merit. 

Yet, delving into the circumstances that are available 
reveals that we, in “Credit Extension and Credit Con- 
trol” work, cannot escape a major portion of the respon- 
sibility for the “use and abuse” of retail credit. 

There are many abuses of business credit, personal 
credit, open account and installment credit. Between 
thirteen and fourteen billion dollars in retail credit is ex- 
tended yearly in the United States; for which reason the 
Credit Fraternity must concern itself with credit control. 

It is human nature, when we direct blame at sales- 
minded individuals for overloading debtors, that each per- 
son who may be responsible to a degree quickly points the 
index finger at the other fellow and says, “Oh, no, not I, 
the other fellow is to blame.” 

Credit bureau reporting has developed from an insig- 
nificant beginning, until today it is the most important 
force in controlling credit extension in America. How- 
ever, credit extension and control must have the coopera- 
tion of every credit granter and credit manager, with 
that of the credit bureau system, to insure permanent, 
safe and sane retail credit dealings. 


Responsibility of Credit and Bureau Managers 
So, while the paramount problem of credit losses may 
be reduced to an apparently safe minimum, I believe we 
must consider our responsibility as credit managers and 
credit bureau managers for the control of several things; 
namely, the pyramiding of accounts, selling to old cus- 
tomers without rechecking as to present obligations and 
commitments, selling on credit capacity rather than credit 
terms, selling after full credit investigation regardless of 
security—such as wage assignment, note or contract. 
Why are the credit fraternity and credit granters re- 
sponsible? First, because we as credit granters sell the 
general public the idea of credit, to “buy now and pay 
later.’”’ Second, because as credit managers we extend 
credit—we limit credit—and we collect for it. Third, 
because as credit bureau managers we operate bureaus 
that are supported and controlled by credit granters, and 


*An address at the Twenty-Seventh Annual! Convention, 
N. R. C. A. San Francisco, Calif., June 20-23, 1939. 
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You Can’t Escape 


Responsibility 


By HAROLD A. WALLACE,* Joliet, Ill. 


Vice-President, Associated Credit Bureaus of America, Inc. 


retail credit bureaus are the only forces in the reporting 
field today concerned about what the credit granters’ 
customer does. 


Credit bureau managers have realized that their re- 
sponsibility in credit extension and credit control does not 
stop with the mere making of credit reports. That is 
why they are promoting consumer credit education, pay 
promptly campaigns, pooling of accounts, credit study 
classes and helping to organize new credit bureaus. They 
also have been alert to the change in methods of clearing 
“credit information.” 

What I am most concerned about is that a large num- 
ber of business firms are extending credit to former cus- 
tomers without any rechecking, solely because their past 
records were satisfactory! 


Appeal for Credit Sales 

Such a tremendous sales appeal for credit accounts is 
being built up that now Mr. and Mrs. John Public are 
not told the purchase price of many articles, but are ad- 
vised that they may purchase a car for only $27.50 per 
month, a suite of furniture for $9.50 per month, a radio 
for $2.65 per month, borrow from loan companies for 
$7.50 per month, or may build a garage for $7.85 per 
month, payable over a period of three years. All of this 
makes fine customer sales appeal, but the other half of any 
business, that of collecting the money, must be given 
more serious consideration in order to keep credit prop- 
erly controlled. 


If you were to ask an executive of any of the large auto 
finance companies, “Do you check every finance deal?” 
and if that executive answered honestly, he would tell 
you that about fifty per cent of each company’s business 
comes from a purchase of contracts of old customers, who 
paid their previous auto finance contract_ satisfactorily ; 
that the finance company makes no new inquiry through 
credit bureaus to determine if the customer’s status has 
changed, or this new contemplated “credit” will pyramid 
that customer into “hot water” now. 

Possibly they are overlooking their part in conserving 
buying power when they extend credit on the basis that 
the customer will always pay for his automobile even if 
he goes without food. The customer will hold on to his 
car above everything else, in case of unemployment, sick- 
ness or other adversity, even though he can’t pay the gro- 
cer, the doctor, the department store or the landlord. 

Then, there are some retail credit granters such as de- 
partment stores, furniture, appliance stores, and others 
who continually, through their desire for big sales vol- 
ume, load up customers without regard for these cus- 
tomers’ commitments to other creditors. 
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Credit Reports Not Requested 


Some few of these credit granters are actually afraid to 
secure a current check of their customers’ credit circum- 
stances through a credit bureau report, because it might 
reveal that they should not extend any further credit. 
Another few, believe it or, not, are afraid to have their 
managers secure credit reports, because they fear these 
managers may become too credit-minded and not enough 
sales- or volume-minded. 

Some small loan companies maintain an indifferent at- 
titude towards their responsibility in not overburdening 
debtors. As one executive of a nationally operated loan 
company, said, “Why, we couldn’t afford to spend thou- 
sands of dollars a year for credit reports.”” No, but they 
do add on to their future customers many times that 
amount in bad debt losses. Worst of all, they place other 
retail credit granters in a secondary position in so far as 
the collection of accounts is concerned, because they have 
wage assignments and chattel mortgages to “threaten” 
pressure. And what about overburdening debtors with 
too many loans and interest charges? 

We have another type of credit granter—the oil com- 
panies. When they first started to issue national Credit 
Cards, they actually put blank checks in the hands of 
over a half-million automobile users, allowing them to 
go from city to city, buying gasoline, tires and batteries 
without restraint. They, too, thought they didn’t need 
to check up and find out about these individuals through 
the credit bureau, but they are learning some expensive 
lessons. 

Other companies, selling radios, jewelry, electrical ap- 
pliances, etc., contend smugly, “We'll take chattel mort- 
gages or conditional sales contracts on our merchandise. 
We don’t care whether people owe other bills or not, 
we'll collect ours, or we'll take the tires off, or the radio 
back.” 

A prominent professional leader recently made the 
statement that the hue and cry for socialized medicine is 
to a large extent based upon the attempt of many credit 
granters to secure their share of the pay check of the 
$30.00 a week family head. Then, because there isn’t 
enough to buy highly advantageous luxuries, that family 
head wants to cut down the amount expended for health, 
and, therefore, has turned to “Socialized Medicine.” 


Investigate Before Investing 


Yet for years, we of the “Credit Fraternity” have 
tried diligently to point out to the professional men, the 
doctors and dentists, why they, too, need to investigate 
before they invest in their patients, to find out first and 
extend services afterward. ‘They may do charitable work 
if they desire, but they should discuss payment of ac- 
counts with these people just the same as business men do. 
They should attempt to collect their patient’s accounts 
promptly, without waiting for three or four years, and 
then condemning the failure of the collection medium to 
look after “their interests.” 

It’s the Credit Fraternity’s job to enlist the support of 
the medical and dental profession in proper credit exten- 
sion and credit control. 

The necessity for increasing the scope of information 
coming into a Central Clearing House, or the credit 
bureau, cannot be overemphasized. Many years ago, the 
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excuse of a confidential relationship between the customer 
and the merchant, or the bank and its client, or the doc- 
tor and his patient, was disproven. Yet, we do find some 
who hide behind this excuse, simply because they merely 
coast along on other’s efforts, without making any con- 
structive attempt to place their own houses in order by 
offering to cooperate, through the clearance of their credit 
accounts, with all other types of business. 

Many mail order houses extend credit, without knowl- 
edge of the individual’s ability to pay. We even have our 
State and Federal Governments giving relief to people 
who have been found to be imposters or who have not 
reported income from employment, or to those who are 
securing credit. Credit bureau reports disclose these 
facts which would save many dollars in relief expenditures. 

The failure of these credit granters to clear this infor- 
mation through the credit bureau may do several things: 
it may prevent the credit granter from knowing impor- 
tant facts; it may prevent others from knowing of new 
obligations, should that same individual apply for credit 
some other place; and it may overload an honest but 
easily sold customer. 


Necessity for Complete Application 


Not enough consideration has been given to the neces- 
sity of the customer’s filling out an application blank when- 
ever credit is requested. The application blank should be 
filled out and signed by the applicant with all questions 
answered fully and completely; carrying with it a state- 
ment of all current and time indebtedness. 

Certainly, when this is suggested, any Sales Depart- 
ment Head will say, “Oh, no, we can’t do that. Why, 
we'd drive our customers away.” True, it might drive 
some heavily involved customers away, but not the “good 
ones.” Instead of having some 60,000 bankrupts dis- 
charged from their liabilities yearly, if credit applications 
were signed, listing indebtedness, the number of bankrupts 
would be reduced materially. Federal Courts have al- 
ready held that if the bankrupt has obtained credit, or 
obtained an extension or renewal of credit by making or 
publishing a material false statement in writing, regard- 
ing his financial condition, a discharge in bankruptcy will 
be denied that bankrupt for obtaining credit under false 
pretenses. 

This matter of securing a signed application blank or a 
signed financial statement is not new, for the Wholesale 
Credit Granters have used it for years. Some retail mer- 
chants and loan companies follow this procedure to ma- 
terial advantage in preventing some of their customers 
from obtaining a release in bankruptcy. 

Another psychological advantage will be secured, too, 
when the signed application blank is used, for it may have 
a tendency to curtail over-buying and influence people to 
do more sound credit purchasing. 


Credit Extension and Control 


Credit managers have an excellent opportunity to dis- 
charge their obligations in credit extension and control in 
several ways: first, by using a credit application blank 
signed by the credit applicant, and giving to the credit 
bureau all information on the credit application, for veri- 
fication by the operator; then, heeding the information 
that comes back from the credit bureau, noting particu- 

(Continued on page 32.) 








Eliminating Collection Correspondence 


By F. LLOYD WASSELL 


Installment Accounting Specialist, Westport, Conn. 


This is the eighth of a series of 12 
articles on Installment Methods 


ance of the letter or ad might just as well not have 

been written.” One of our most successful adver- 
tising men made that statement, and he could just as easily 
have been talking about collection correspondence. 

Most of the letters written in connection with collections 
could be half as long and just as effective—possibly more 
effective. It is easy to criticize what someone else writes, 
but the idea of this article is to be helpful rather than 
critical. If you will just establish the idea firmly that 
over eighty per cent of the letters sent out of a collection 
department are repetitious by their very nature, you will 
have a base on which to begin the elimination of useless 
dictation and wasted time. 

In reading this article I would like to suggest that while 
certain portions of it may seem first grade material to 
some, those very persons might get a keen surprise were 
they to go into the detail of what happens in their organ- 
izations. One organization that prided itself on its sys- 
tematic correspondence routine found that in one week 
they had established twenty-seven different ways of tell- 
ing a customer that the payment received was not suff- 
cient. ‘Twenty-seven times the same or a different cor- 
respondent had taken the time to dictate to a machine or 
stenographer a couple of sentences that could have been 
placed on a printed form or just referred to as “Letter 
No. 14” and passed through for that purpose. In an- 
other organization during the same week over thirty 
VERY PERSONAL letters bearing the same words and 
sentences in different form conveyed to thirty people the 
fact that a certain purchase could not be delivered until 
the account was brought up to date. 

Analyzing correspondence to establish a methodical 
routine is one of the meanest time-taking tasks that a man 
can do, but once the routine is set up, the dividends that 
flow from that work are tremendous. In one organiza- 
tion, having approximately twenty thousand installment 
accounts, the saving amounted to over $6,000 annually. 

“Our business is different.”” How often does a sales- 
man hear that phrase? I believe Adam was the first man 
that said it. Those words cost industry millions of dol- 
lars each year. “We like to have our letters personal.” 
Letters do not become personal just because they are dic- 
tated. If you believe they do, take the first record you 
can put your hands on in your correspondence department 
and listen to it as a record. The average store cannot 
afford to pay the price for authors or college graduates 
who majored in English. You may think this is exag- 
gerated, and possibly it is, but the terrific waste is not. 

If you wish to cure this situation, the answer is very 
simple. There are very few stores left today who do not 
use the same letters for the first two or three steps in de- 
linquent work in both open accounts and installment ac- 
counts. As a matter of fact, most stores have come to the 
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printed forms without amounts and with or without an 
envelope attached. There is a real saving both in clerical 
checking and in postage through their use. In addition to 
this, an entirely new method has been developed by one 
of the large system houses which can be adapted for 
either credit history records or installment ledger records. 
Under this method each account has a small name stencil 
housed with the individual ledger card or credit history 
record which makes possible the elimination of typing on 
all dunning notices. This record also makes possible a 
speed of analysis of delinquent accounts that has never 
before been possible. 


Many additional types of communication can be added 
to this group of printed letters which will relieve the 
pressure and give more time for the more serious forms 
of collection work. 


Were I to go into an organization today to simplify 
collection and correspondence procedure, the first step 
would be to advise every typist in the department to hand 
me each day an extra carbon copy of every letter written. 
This would be continued for a period of ten days to two 
weeks. 

At the end of that period these letters would be sorted 
into groups of letters of a similar nature such as credit 
application, application acknowledgment, credit extension 
and declination, over extension of credit, adjustments, 
statements, NSF checks, etc. The next thing to do is 
analyze all the different letters of a class to ascertain the 
different things that can arise in connection with a letter 
of this particular classification. Typical good letters 
would be laid aside as a base on which to build sufficient 
letters to properly cover a subject. Each letter written 
in this group would then ,be studied for grammatical 
errors, punctuation, possible misunderstanding on the part 
of the recipient, etc. The letters would all be given a 
subject name and a subheading. The letters on one sub- 
ject would all be placed on a sheet, or where necessary, 
two double facing sheets. In the front of the book would 
be placed an index of all letter subjects and subheadings. 
Each correspondent and typist would receive one of these 
books and thereafter be rated by the number of letters 
they did not dictate rather than by the number dictated. 


Some people like the idea of paragraphing but even 
though several letters may be 75 per cent the same, the 
time eliminated by having the whole letter spread out as 
compared with picking paragraphs pays for the extra in- 
itial labor and eliminates possibility of error. 

From time to time each typist should be required to 
make an extra carbon copy of all letters for the period of 
a week for purposes of spot checking to ascertain whether 
new letters are needed to cover additional subjects and 
to eliminate the possibility of correspondents falling back 
into bad habits. 
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If the correspondence file method of follow-up is used, 
the number of the letter required and the fill-in informa- 
tion, such as account number, special figures, or names, 
should be placed on the outside of the folder. Before the 
typist starts her work in the morning, these files should be 
sorted by letter number. In this manner, she can start 
out with the first page of her letter book and go through 
her work in a methodical manner without lost motion 
of any kind. 

Where there is sufficient work of this character, serious 
consideration should be given to the possibility of using a 
continuous selector roll automatic typewriter. With this 
machine, anywhere from seven to fourteen letters can be 
placed on the roll in numerical order and automatically 
selected by number. The operator may have three No. |! 
letters. The machine automatically returns after the let- 
ter is finished, unless another numbered letter is selected. 
The operator can then skip to No. 4 or No. 7 letter or 
any letter on the roll she desires. With this type of sys- 
tematized control, it is possible for an operator to pro- 
duce as many as 200 or more letters in one day, selecting 
from a group of 180 different letters, on one machine, ad- 
dressing envelopes for the letters on another machine at 
the same time. 

Systematizing correspondence, let me say again, is not 
the easiest job in the world, but the reward in good will, 
reduced cost, elimination of errors and character of work 
is very great. 

Der 
District One Election 

New Officers and Directors of District One, for the 
year 1939-1940 are: John T. Cambia, Providence, R:° I., 
President; John T. Madden, Boston, Mass., Vice-Presi- 
dent; Philip J. Murphy, Worcester, Mass., Secretary- 
Treasurer. Directors: William Bronkhorst, Hartford, 
Conn.; Charles E. Donilon, Providence, R. I.; Harold 
P. Lawrence, Lewiston, Me.; Edward McDonald, New 
Haven, Conn.; Louis T. McMahon, Boston, Mass. ; and 
R. R. McNall, Burlington, Vt. Fred W. Barton, 


Worcester, Mass., continues as National Director. 


* * 


New Bureau Manager at Pittsburgh 

Walter Rosenbaum was elected Secretary-Manager of 
The Credit Bureau, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., on June 23, 
1939. He was formerly connected with the Retail Mer- 
chants Association of Pittsburgh and prior to that time 
was affliated with the Rosenbaum Company for many 
years. We offer our heartiest congratulations to Mr. 
Rosenbaum on his appointment. 


* * 


Birmingham Elects New Officers 


The Associated Retail Credit Managers of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, at their annual meeting, May 18, elected 
the following officers: Ira M. Patton, President; Al W. 
Brown, First Vice-President; Mrs. R. Carnathan, Sec- 
ond Vice-President; G. H. Allen, Third Vice-President ; 


and W. V. Trammell, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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PURCHASCRIP 


The coupon cash plan with 14 points in its favor as com- 
pared with other cash coupon plans. You can now start 
a cash coupon plan in your store for less than $100. 


PURCHASCRIP... 


Automatically limits credit. 

Sets the pay date on small accounts. 
Increases ‘‘takes’’. 

Reduces ‘‘charge sends’’. 

Reduces ‘‘returns’’. 

Reduces ‘‘add-ons’’. 

Increases individual sales. 





Purchascrip Purse Closed 
254” x 3Y,” 
- 


A Credit to Any Pocketbook 


All Colors 














Purchascrip Purse Open 
(Right) 
- 


Bills of Any Denomination 
” 


Accessible-Protected 
. 


Easily Totaled 


With Owner’s Identification 


Why Use Purchascrip 


1. PURCHASCRIP’S appearance. 

2. PURCHASCRIP is hard to lose. 

3. PURCHASCRIP customer may easily calculate remain- 
ing funds. 

4. PURCHASCRIP is easy with which to make change. 

5. PURCHASCRIP eliminates salesclerk errors. 

6. PURCHASCRIP cuts main cashier accounting time 50%. 

7. PURCHASCRIP makes contracts available in any com- 
bination of dollars. 

8. PURCHASCRIP makes sales in hundreds of dollars a 
simple matter. 

9. PURCHASCRIP reduces the cost of cash coupons 50%. 

10. PURCHASCRIP is guaranteed against forgery. 

11. PURCHASCRIP is easily cancelled and retired when 
necessary. 

12. PURCHASCRIP can be handled by cashiers as easily 
as cash. 

13. PURCHASCRIP eliminates daily cancellation by main 
cashier. 

14. PURCHASCRIP enables you to start this budget plan 
with an investment of less than $100. 


PURCHASCRIP can also be used for change and adjust- 
ment in connection with present cash coupon books. Write 
for a sample PURCHASCRIP book and prices. 





WASSELL ORG. 
P.O. Box 390, Westport, Connecticut 


Please send me full information on PURCHASCRIP. 
ae EE Tae ee Se es NE oe 
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DEPARTMENT STORES | DEPARTMENT STORES | WOMEN’S SPECIALTY FURNITURE STORES Ry 
DISTRICT (Open Accounts) (Installment Accounts) STORES (Installment Accounts) 
on 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 rm) 
AV.| HL | LO. | AV.| HI | LO. | AV.| HI. | LO. |] AV.| HL | LO. | AV.| HI. | LO. | AV.| HI | LO. | AV.| HI. | LO. | AV.) HI. Lo. |] 
Boston, Mass. 51 .3|66.3]46.2| 49.669.5/43.5]15.8|26.5/13.6|16.1/24.7|13.1146.7|57.014351483/53.4/420) — | —| —] —| —| —|dgg 
Providence, R. 1. | 47.9|53.4/45.0] 46.4/52.0/4201 — | —| —| —li4.7} -}] —-| —| —] —| —| —] — li22] —] —I|roa] — 

1 Lgum, Mase. 56.0/58.6/39.7/53.01570|/4244 —| —| —| —| —| —}] —| -—] —] —| — | — $16.0 /201111.0113.2116.8) 97 ~ 
Springfield, Mass.  |55.4/57.5|53.4/53.0|56.0/50.1115 .6119.7|11.6113.6117.4| 9.8 156.7 | 62.5/51.0/527/59.11463) —| —| —]—|—| -— - 
Worcester, Mass. 47.3 |50.7|44.0]47.5/50.0/45.1123.6|26.6|20.6|20.5| 25.1/16.0137.4 |438/31.0/41.2/43.0/395) —| —|—]| —| —|- _ 
New York City 49.7|53.8|39.0|47.4]63.3141.4]18.9|29.7|12.5]17.5|27.0|12.5] 45.9 152.9139.6/44.4|52.11370] —| —|-—| —|—l]—Tt1 — 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 47.3|56.5| 37.6/47.1|52.3| 40.8] 16.8 |18.9/13.2116.4|19.0|13.9] 47.3/565|37.6|47.21523\408) —| —| —| —| —| — Iefbglaa: 

2 Reading, Pa. 55.9 |58.6| 46.0/50.9/54.0/39.21 — |21.0] — | — 184] — | — 50.0] —] — 147.0] — 111.4/13.0/ 9.8 |11.9/ 15.0189 - 
Syracuse, N. Y. 41.1|41.4|40.5]39.3]42.2|39.0117.4/ 176] 17.3] 15.0] 16.2|13 8141.3|45.3/37.3143.1/47.21390] — | —| —] —|109| — - 
Utica, N. Y. —}—|-—|-—|-|}-—] —] —|-—]| —]| — | — [30.0/300/290/31.5/32.5)27.0] 8.0 | 8.4/7.6 111.51126\11.0)m0126: 
Washington, D.C. 1435/50.4/34 8] 41.4|50.7/32.7115.3 /19.0/12. 3] 12.9/13.7111.4 -| —| —| —| —| -| -|—| —|—_|_|1—I#e — 

3 Huntington, W. Va. 154.3/57.2|51.4|54.4/55.7/53.0911.1/12.3| 981 97/11.2|8.1) — |320] —| —j/2e2) -}] —| —| —] —| —| -]-| - 
Baltimore, Md. 45.3|53.1|36.7|44.5/55.6|36.3]16.6|257/ 10.0] 15.4|24.5| 8.7 140.6143.) /34.3]40.3/43.3/377) —| —| —| —| —]| — hee: 

4 Birmingham, Ala. [42.6/450/360[43:1|460|33.3] | 6.6)1 6.0/15.5| 15.3] 16.9|14.0] 41.5|43.1/40.0| 40.9|449|37.0/10.9|124|6.5|10.9|I20/98[E-| — 
Atlanta, Ga. 34.5/37.0 |32.0]32.5|32.7/32.3]13.2| 14.4] 12.0]13.6|14.2|12.9}35.5 [37.6 133.4/330/35.6 (30.71 11.2|11.7110.7110.3/10.8/ 98) —-| — 
Kansas City, Mo. — ]72.1] — 174.8]79.3|70.3] — [209] — | — [20.1] — [49.6/57.6|45.215151559|421] — lia.2)—| — i28|a-| — 

5 St. Louis, Mo. 56.1 |66.4|49.0|55.7|64.7/47.7119.0 |22.1117.0|19.7|2681/15.5 143.9 |52.8136.2|44.7/49.6/35.1] — |21.0/ —] — |i85| —| el — 
Little Rock, Ark.  |39.6/46.2|35.8]37.7/44.1/35.2133.6/34.6/21.21266/328|1881 —| —| —| —| —| —] — }|i0.2| —| —|96| —] dbs! - 
Cleveland, O. 50.0] 54.5] 47.4] 46.3150.8/44.8]19.8|29 .1114.1]17.3|24.4|13.9140.4|47.2136.3|42.7146.2141.0]10.1116.916.51 901114183 1MmpOle7. 
Cincinnati, O. 52.8|56.8/47.6148 8/54 1/4 1.0116.6/34.5|13.3114.5/20.0] 10.9]48.1|56.6/41.3/467/53.7/4151 — | —| —| —| —| — |siisol4a 
Cinta, 0. 46.7|52.4144.7|47.8/52.1|43.5] 14.2 |15.2|13.2|12.3113.6|10.9]48.6/51.5/32.1141.9| 46.8/37.1] 23.7| 37.0/10.4|24.5/40.019.1] a- | — 
Toledo, O. 45.4|52.7| 42.0]41.6|50.9]41.1118.8|21.4/ 15.11 16.1/19.1/13.5143.5/47.0/20.0142.9146.8/200] — | —| —] —| —| — [afaulig. 

6 Youngstown, 0. 44.1| 44.8] 43.3140.6] 40.8) 40.4] 15.7/16.0 |15.4|13.7/14.6] 12 813 1.3/4 1.6|20.9] 28.8] 42.7114.9117.9 |22.3115.1112.3/14.2110.5] @- | - 
Detroit, Mich. 54.7| 67.9|43.9|50.1/640|38.5 | 22.9127.0|15.8|18.5|23.2]12.9151.4 |52.9149.0147.3/54.1/396) — | —| — | —| —]| — |aaaiz0 
Grand Rapids, Mich. | 48.1/50.1|47.0| 43.8144 8| 42.3) — | — | —| —| — | — ]47.9] 78.0/33.8]39.0/47.0|30.7 119.0 |263/12.0|16.2118.1/ 1281 B-| - 
Milwaukee, Wis. 46.7|47.1|43.7147.1|47.6| 40.8]18.7 |19.3|18.0]18.9/19.4| 18.4 145.0|49.1| 25.2] 440|50.3/27.6] 10.2) 12.3/10.0] 9.1 112.0] 8.2/3mM0|34 
Springfield, Ill.* 35.5/52.3)18.0131.4/41.7/1631 — | — | — | — | — | — ]31.5|33.0/30.0/30. 1/31.1|290] 23.7 134.7/11.0/20.7/35.2) 10.1] B-| - 
St. Paul, Minn. 54.2|57.5|47.8| 54.2|58.4/49.5]17.5|20.0\13.7] — | — | — ]42.3|47.7|320|41.5/4271395| —| —|—-|—|—|—lf@-| — 
Minneapolis, Minn. |66.8/68.2|65.1/64.9|68.8| 63.21 19.3|23.9/14.1 | 184|22.3/13.2157.5157.7/57.2157.0/58.0/560} —| —| —| —| —| -] @-| - 
Davenport, he. 51.1/51.4/50.9151.6/54.7|48.41 16.0116.) |15.91157/1651149} — | — | —] —|4o4] — | — ]200] — |15.1}161/ 14.1) Moo! - 

7 Cedar Rapids, la. |56.0/56.8|49.0/525/56.5|440/21.9/25.0/18.8/19.21194/190] —| —-| —]|] —| -| -]| —| —| —| —| -|-|#F | - 
Des Moines, la. 43.8|455/43.1|38.4/43.6/37.6) — |11.7| — | —|109| — ]47.9/550/47.0]480/54.0\440) —| —| —]| —| —| -] 
Sioux City, la. 46.4/475|41.9145.9|46.8/39.1115.0/19.9/13.3116.1| 166/148) — |43.0/ — | — /350| —] —li45| —| —| —|-] @- 
Omaha, Neb. — |44.9] — | — |459] — | — |i2.8] — | — |12.6) — |45.9|476/435]41,7|42.6]41.2] — | — | —| —| —| -|§-| - 

g Tulsa, Okla. 57.6|61.2154.8]58.5|60.3|57.3] 167 |20.0|\12.7]15.9|17.6|14.0]50.8/52.0149.61457|47.01445| —|—|—|—|—|—I @-|- 
San Antonio, Tex. |43.8|48.4/37.0] 41 7|468/36.5]1 1.1 |13.2|10.5|1 1.8] 13.7| 9.9 | 46.7|5 1.2}37.0]44.0/48.0/41.3]13.1|14.7/11.5] — [126] — | 2s - 
Denver, Cele. 44.9147.21409|44.5|45.4|38.6113.2/14.5|12.4113.6/15.3/13.1141.3141.7/40.4/41.6/447|38.6) — | 6.8) — 19.3110.3/8.3) Man - 

9 Salt Lake City,Utah |57.6|65.4/49.4]55.9| 62.9] 48.1125.0/30.3/19.9123.5/27.9/18.3) —| —| —| —| —| -] —| —| —]| —| —|-]§- 
Casper, Wye. 47.5|1190}450}48.0/1092.475} — | — | —| — | — | — [36.5/45.0/28.0/405/48.0/330) — | > | — | —| —|-|§-| . 
Portland, Ore. 41.8]61.1|37.0|39.4| 66.6] 33.6] 15.0 |17.2/14.5]/13.3116.5112.9141.8|46.5|37.4140.5/430133.7] —| —| —| —| —| —]Iogi 

10 sokane, Wash. 55.9|59.0|52.9 149.9]50.2|49.5/12.7|14.1 [11.2] 14.0117.2|10.9] 49.0/112.8)24.9]38.7/490/284] — | —| — | — | —| —| Bae, 
Ounded Galt { 146.7 |55.0/36.9] 437 |51.9/37.0 |16.4/27.7|15.0]18.5/23.7/13.2 | 34.7|47.4|28.2| 343/47.1/27.6]17.5 |27.5|10.7| 178|26.2196| #— | 

Vics Angeles, Calif. | 61.0 | 65.1/52.6|58.3/65.7|48.2] 18.3|18.6| 15.0) 18.8/20.5| 17. 1153.6/56.2/51.0/53.2/56.4/500) —| —| —] —| —|—-] @- 
Santa Barbara, Calif. |51.8/66.7|40.0|52.3| 62.3/395] — | —| — | —|— | — }58.2|83.0/41.2/61.5/71.0/455] — | — | — | —|—|-]§-| 
Ottawa, Ont. — 1355] — | — [359] — | — j200| — | —|/210) — | —| —| —| —[|—| —T -| -|-!|-|-iae 

12 Vancouver, B. C. — |53.2| — |57.2157.5|57.0} — 121.6] — 121.8/25.31/18.3139.0 |46.0/32.0141.0/47.0/35.0]21.2/25.0117.5116.8)17.0) 16.7] 2m290" | 
Victoria, B. C. 59.7|63.2|57.3|65.8|68.263.4|20.8/28.0113.6|22.4/29.1/157) —| —| —| —| -|-—] —|-—|]-—|]-]|-|- al 

* Open and Installment accounts combined —- Hae nd ce net Paint a and Dy : 








Forty-Eight Key Cities Cooperating with the Research Division--ifhe L 
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RES T MEN’S CLOTHING AUTO ACCESSORIES, MISCELLANEOU 
ts) ' STORES —s See TIRES, GAS AND OIL . 
as 
38 9 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 
i. | Lo. | fu |Lo. | AV.| HE | Lo. | av.| Ht.| Lo. | av.] at] Lo. | av.) ut |Lo.[av.| ut |Lo. Pav. at] Lo. | av.) x1] Lo. | av. Hi. | LO. | AV. Hi. | LO. 
- ie 9159.8) 59.3/63.2)/55.4) — |569| — | — |55.1) —}| — |60.6) — | — |605) ——} — | — | — | —| — 1] — 962.7) 6701857071630 | 699% 30: 
4| - —|—-|—|] —]| — |423) — | — 1408) —]}] — | — | — 1526)/52.8)52.4) — |68.3| — | 638/87.7 | 40.016 1.2) 83.17.02) 56.0 | 77.6439.77 
8'971m0| —|} — 110.3) —7} —| —| —}] —-} —}] —~-}P-—-] —-| —-}-—|]—-!|—] —] —] —I] —I{1 — | — 948096494 365741 58473 
-}—-18}/-| —|—|]—] — |452| — | — |449) — | — (604) — |] — (656) — |} —| —| —] —| — | — 45107)60074205 49 17/55.071587 
-}—}a-}-—]|] —|] —]| —] — 1380) — 145.5)54.0137.0] — |51.4) — | — 153.0) — | — 1582) — | — [51.4] — 161.5) 8408 50021569) 72.0545) 
-| —}e-| —| — | — | — $46.3)72.0/ 43.0] 489)68. 8) 40.0154 .6/59 .7/ 49.4 | 56.2) 64.3)48.21 73.3) 74.9) 71.8) 74.5) 77.6)71.4 | 65.0 | 80.084) 09 67.2 760844: 
- i) 8)43.3)45.2|56.7}33.6§ — |51.5) — | — 137.2] — ]67.8/678|67.8)567/56.7/5671 — | —| —|] —] — | — | 7045378956! 85) 74.29833%65.) 
0/89 2;}-— | —19.3| — 141.9 |48.6/35.3/420/46.9/37.1] — |39.7] — | — 1655) — | — |] — |] — |] — 171.4) — 753.6)55.5530.49 49. 1/5705) 24 
9} — —-}—-|}—-}—-}-}|}-l|-}-!}-|-]-| -|—-—] — 1450) — |] — | — | — 176.6) 903/62.9152.8 [58.78.4008 49.4 | 61.03 43, 
6} 11.0)4820/26.5 130.0 | 31.0|285 130.0/30.0 |29.0 134.0/35.5)205) —| —| —] — | — | — 55.0 | 65.0) 50.0/52.0/56.0 |50.0319.5 |27.5)12.4)15.5)255)128 
-j}— 4112.57 15.0°| 17.79 12.4139.1|43.9|35.9]36.3/40.6/34.0147.7 530/42 6] 47.3/50.5/43.01 —| —| —} —}| —}| —} —-]}|—]—]-|-|J]— 
Hae — | —| — | — a ak eaeeaeantes —1—|-—1—|—|—-fT-T-T-l-l-l-l-lt-l-l-l-l— 
8198)8-| —| —| —| — 136.4/36.8/36.0 /33.7/346)328) —|; —| —| —|] —| —F -—-}] —| —J] -—] -—] —4) — 174.1) —] — 1655) — 
128)8-| —| —| — | — 949.6/57.8/45.2)/51.5)/55.9142. 1) —| —| — | — 147.2 — $74.2)84.5)50.0177.3/8 1.1) 61.0 169.9 | 91.7'5/ 62.08 65.8) 9694 4503 
5} —| #6) — | — 152.5) — 140.7/45.5/38.2/346/3951309) —| —| —}] — |492; —-}] —|]—] —]|] —] —]| — ]65.9/810% 5097545 
6} — Si — | —1439) — §— pm ld md amd om) Om cml el Kd dl ol oT mo 1786) — 1 69.0/81.0/57.0) — 5500), —) — 
4|6.3|Weol27 4|30.1/52.2130.0] 44.3}64.1142.1|41.9/509138.4) —| —| -| -|-| —-1 —1 —1 —] —1 —1 — |57.2 leseelsoarsa0 
- 0|44.4] 64.1173.5|5 4.71 46. 4|47.3| 45.4] 42.0/43.0| 40.91 64.2) 76.9/51.5163.9| 690/588} — | —| —| —] —] — 1] 63.4/70.8/57.0/613 
aeitmei—| —|—| -1-|-|-]— oa —1 -|-|-1|-|-/|-1-|-|-|-|-I-I-|-|-I- 
- 1119.0 }33.7| 41.4) 26.0137.1 |37.5|36.6)30.1/31.1/29 11 — | —}| —]|—]— | — 466.7 | 68.0)54.0] 600) 65.0) 44.0150.0 | 69. 1.04418 
2105) 8-| —|— |] — | — 736.6 /45.6)200/243)346117.0} —| —| ~-} —|—|]—FP—-}—-t]—y} olor} etoile tl ed 
i= m30.0156.4160.0152.65 — | — | — 1465146.3145.2553.2/G0Bi45.61S03/54014678 — J mi nminm inline i nmin li miele 
1128) 8-| — | —| —| — 147.6/57.5/42.2/496) 80.0330} —| —| —|} —| —| —P —] -—)} — 1 —] | om 953.97305 4255 62.29778'547: 
0} 8.2 }391.0/ 340) 40.7) 58.3/23.0}45.0) 48.1/44.0/430)46.6/41.0) — |615| — | — |605) —} —| —| —}— |] —| — | — f24iy — | — aia) — 
2)10.1} B- | — 136.8)39.0\346) — | — | — [25.4)25.7) 25.0137.2/37.9 |365|35.6/38.5)32.7 156.0 |72.0/36.0)53.0 | 70.0 | 28.0 64.5378 13150: 57.28 69.3545) 
—TH- 1-1-1 — I~ [404]493]340]307/49.01345) —| -| -|-|-|-T -|-|-|1-|1-|-1-|— |-1- 1-_ |— 
-|-18-|-|-—| -| —] — |s27} —| —|sio} —] -—] -| -—] —| -—] —] -—] -—| -—] -—] —| — Jaoozsazq22ctsoarsecdaroz 
1/141 Boo — | — |235] — |40.8/51.0|46.6/46.0\495/42.6) —| —| —| —| —| —] — |65.0| — |63.5/68.0|59.0)50.1|51.28490950.6 soso. 
-|-|B-| —| —| —| — [55.7 |62.0/49.4]52.1153.1|51.0] — 660} —| —|se0} —| —| -| —] —| —| — | — |748} —| —|se9] — 
-|#-| —| —| —| — ]443}460]421]39.1|40.0/38.2] — |550] — | —|sao} -] —| -| -]|-]-| -]-] -|-]-|-|- 
-|§-| -| -—| -—| -—] — 45a] — | —Jae6} —] —|450} —] —|510| — | —] —| —] —| —| —] — Javoz} — | —lera} — 
SSeS Bm FEBS KRESS AEE ese a 
=TH-|—1—1 — 1 — [461 [60.2[32. o]aeatsv7 [390] -| -|-1-1|—-|—-1 —-|—-1—]| 1s -]|-|-|-1-|-1— 
6| - | Bes —| — 224 - | — | —| — | —|367] — | —|sa5| — | — [359] - |] -| —| -| -|-|-] -|-|-|-|-|- 
3}8.3) B40) — | — [11.79 — 145.7|49.6141.7]44 5|44.7144.3141.7|42 9] 40.6) 42.2144 .2/40.21 73.4/83.8 | 63.0) — 151.4) — 172.0 |78.09 63.09 69.5) 748214808 
- -|—]|—| —]| — $53.0/62.0/44.0/37.0/38.0 |36.0 153.9 | 62.8)450/53.1/63.3)430} —|—|—]|—|—| —] — |69. — | — 63.4 — 
—|iogionirzeles] -|-|-|-|-|-|-|-|-|-|-|-|-|-|-|-|-|-|_|_ |_|_-__|- 
_- 96) — | — 117.57 — 132.6|37.7/31.9 |33.4/36.5/288} — | —| —} —] —| —] — |] —] — | — ]60.1) — 9 53.9)/77.75)15.0)53.4 | 7004140 
2) 9.6 —~|—]—|— | — 439.3)488/303132.4/48.4)30.0149.2) 70.5141 .51488/60.0140. 5) — | —)—] mlm] mea po yp rd dd 
- —~|— | — (38.9) — 151.4 |56.3/51.3}54.1/56.0 148.0 145.4 |54 8) 45.0) 53.7 |568/45.1, — | —| —| —| — | — $74.7984.2565. reales 
- —-|—] —| — | — $51.6/59.1/39.6 | 56.2/67.7 | 44.0148.6/59 8|43.0/51.2/63.3)44.01 — | —| —|— | — | — $5808)71.2543:! 7743 ad 56: 
el ol ee ee ee ee ee ee te ee ee ee ete ete ete ete Me etl et Ml ett Meee i) 2c aia 
0} 16.7 019.07 25.01 26.07 19.0748 5| 55.0/42.0)39.2/43.0/3791 — 1540) — | — |450| — 470.9 |79.0 |62.2) 79.0) 81.0|73.7 168.7 /88 0928 seni 
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ANY of you came through Colorado to attend 

this convention. You probably did not realize 

that in Colorado there are more than 45 moun- 
tain peaks whose massive summits tower into the sky, 
14,000 feet and upward. Of these, Pikes Peak is prob- 
ably the best known, though there are many others whose 
elevation is higher. If you have ever been so fortunate as 
to ascend Pikes Peak and reach its summit on a clear day, 
you will recall the great vista that stretched before your 
eyes and you realize as never before the vastness of this 
country of ours. 

This morning I want to build for you a figurative 
mountain peak out of some cold facts and from its sum- 
mit, I hope that you will catch a vista which will make 
you realize something of the important need of collection 
service as it pertains to the collection of delinquent con- 
sumer accounts. 

In 1937, an average year over the past decade, the total 
sales at retail of consumer goods and services amounted to 
a little over 40 billion dollars. This was considerably less 
than the peak of 1928. Of this amount about 3314 per 
cent or, in round figures, approximately 13 billion dollars 
was sold on credit. 

Whenever credit is extended it is inevitable there will 
be some delinquencies. It has been estimated by careful 
students of the problem that from 4 to 6 per cent, in num- 
ber, of the bills and accounts receivable incurred in re*ail 
credit transactions become delinquent to such an extent 
that specialized collection service is necessary thereon to 
prevent ultimate loss. 

At least 25 per cent (some place the figure much 
higher) of the debtor public move every year; 10 to 15 
per cent move from one community to another, often leav- 
ing unpaid bills behind them. 

Wine improves with age, but not so with delinquent 
accounts. They deteriorate in collectibility very rapidly as 
they grow older. I wish to call your attention to Chart I. 
The data thereon were secured from a rather extensive 
survey reported about four years ago in the Service Bulle- 
tin. 


CHART | 
COLLECTIBILITY OF ACCOUNTS BASED ON THE AGE 
THEREOF 
Accounts 60 days past due are 89% collectible 
Accounts 90 days past due are 74% collectible 
Accounts 6 mos. past due are 67% collectible 
Accounts 1 yr. past due are 45% collectible 





*An address at the Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention, 
N. R. C. A., San Francisco, Calif., June 20-23, 1939. 
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The Importance of 


Collection Service 


By LYMAN P. WELD,* Longmont, Colo. 


Chairman, Collection Service Division, Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America, Inc. 
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Accounts 2 yrs. past due are 23% collectible 
Accounts 3 yrs. past due are 15% collectible 
Accounts 5 yrs. past due are Practically nil. 


These figures show the average account allowed to become 
delinquent 90 days causes in the average business, a total 
loss of profits; and an account delinquent 6 months, or 
over, causes a loss not only of profits but of much of the 
cost of the goods as well. 

From this mountain peak of cold facts I have presented 
to you, I hope you have caught some vista which will im- 
press upon you the importance and great need for intelli- 
gent and specialized collection service on your delinquent 
accounts. 

The first of such collection service should be under- 
taken by you. Many articles have appeared in The 
Crepir WorLp giving various methods which can and 
should be used in attempting to collect your delinquent 
accounts. I shall not dwell upon such methods as they 
are familiar to you. 

There comes a day, however, when either you do not 
have the time to devote to the collection of your delin- 
quent accounts, or your methods have failed to bring de- 
sired results. Then you should not hesitate to turn such 
accounts over to some collection specialist in whom you 
have full confidence. Too often you just twiddle your 
thumbs, hoping through some good act of providence that 
the delinquent customers will voluntarily come in and 
pay. You are doomed to disappointment and, if you do 
not take care, you are headed for excessive losses which 
may cause disastrous results. 

When should an account be turned over to a collection 
specialist? The answer should be obvious. Before it gets 
so old there is little chance for recovery.. Mr. Burris, 
Credit Sales Manager of the John Taylor Dry Goods 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., in a recent article which 
appeared in The Crepit Wor LD said: “We feel that only 
in rare cases should we use our own collection efforts for 
longer than six months.” 

A recent survey among adjustment bureaus shows the 
average age of accounts turned over to them for collec- 
tion was two years. Such accounts are only 23 per cent 
collectible. Why the average business man will wait until 
his accounts reach the stage where the collector has less 
than one chance out of four to collect, before turning them 
over for expert attention, is more than I can understand. 

The intelligent merchant, when he finds that he has on 
hand some slow moving merchandise, will make every ef- 
fort to sell it. He will put on a special sale, cut prices 
down to the very bone, sacrificing a part of the cost, if 
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necessary. Yet many credit sales managers and merchants 
will hang onto their accounts receivable, tieing up capital 
that could be well used in the business, until they are so 
old they are practically uncollectible. The commodity of 
bad accounts amounts to thousands of dollars yearly. 
Much of this is lost because the credit sales manager will 
not exercise the same good common sense with reference 
to his delinquent accounts that the sales manager does in 
disposing of slow moving goods. 

Perhaps one reason for this is that the credit sales 
manager does not properly analyze his accounts receivable. 
They should be analyzed at regular intervals. Some fail, 
perhaps, to do this because they do not know of any sim- 
ple method by which it can be done. Chart II shows a 
very simple method whereby one can analyze his accounts 
receivable as to the age thereof. 


Cuart Il 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE AGE ANALYSIS 
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PRESENT | CUR- os os os os 0s 
HAME BALANCE | RENT |! mo.| 2 mo.]3 mo. .|6 mo.| 1 yr.| 2 rR. 
John Doe 50.00 50.00 
Richard Doe 50.00 5.00 {10.00 |10.00 
John Roe 25.00 
Susie Doe 75.00 
Richard Roe 25.00 25.00 
John Rich 50.00 00 
Richard Rich 40.00 40.00 








In the first column is given the name; in the second 
total amount due; then in the columns to the right there 
is shown how much of the account is current, how much 
outstanding over one month, over two months, etc. Forms 
of this nature, “Accounts Receivable Age Analysis,” up to 
those outstanding for six months can be obtained from the 
National Retail Credit Association at a very slight cost. 

In this chart I have drawn a red line after the column 
“outstanding three months.” This is the danger line. 
Accounts over three months delinquent are only 74 per 
cent collectible. Up to that point only profit is lost, but 
from then on there is a loss of capital. If you will reli- 
giously age your accounts at the end of every month and 
carefully follow up those accounts that show the need of 
attention, you will cut your losses considerably. 

As I have said, the time will come when you need to 
call in the aid of someone outside your business to help 
you salvage those accounts which are very slow and drag- 
ging. It takes specialized skill, patience, and persistence 
to collect accounts of long standing. You cannot afford 
the time from your active business to give such accounts 
the required attention. You need the services of a col- 
lection specialist to help you to collect such accounts. 
Thousands and thousands of dollars are collected every 
year by organized collection agencies, or as I prefer to 
call them, “Adjustment Service Bureaus.” The wise 
business man will enlist their aid before it is too late. 


Use Care in Selection of Adjustment Bureau 

When it comes to choosing your Adjustment Service 
Bureau care must be taken. You are entrusting to it a 
delicate task. You want to be certain that such Bureau 
is not going to use methods which will tend to bring your 
firm into disrepute. You want to be certain that any 
money collected will be paid to you, less of course a rea- 
sonable compensation for the services rendered. You 
should be as careful in selecting your Adjustment Bureau 
as you would in selecting your legal adviser or banker. 
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Yet too often it happens that when a credit sales manager, 
retailer, or professional man, realizes that he has too 
many slow dragging accounts on his books, he turns them 
over to some glib solicitor working for some outfit that 
cares nothing about him and his business. The solicitor 
gets so much for each account he is able to list. He makes 
any and all kinds of statements and representations. But 
he always asks you to sign something to verify the cor- 
rectness of the accounts, as he may put it, or refer to it as 
a simple memorandum of no particular consequence. Yet 
that verification of accounts, that simple memorandum, 
generally turns out to be a binding contract, a contract 
that, if you were to read it carefully with all its clauses in 
small print, you would find that it may bind you to pay- 
ment of a docket fee, a tracing fee, or what not, running 
anywhere from 25 to 50 cents for each account listed, 
which must be paid out of the first money collected in ad- 
dition to the commission charged. Sometimes this con- 
tract has printed in large figures the commission rate of 
25 per cent for instance, and then in small print there are 
subsequent clauses which modify the commission rate con- 
siderably and as a net result the merchant really agrees to 
pay 50 per cent commission instead of the supposed 25 per 
cent. In one case where one of these glib solicitors got 
a merchant to list a bunch of claims, the merchant later 
found several of the accounts had been collected and de- 
manded a settlement. He received a letter containing a 
statement something like this: 


DR. CR. 
100 accounts listed—docket fee 50c each 50.00 
Collected on accounts 80.00 
Commission on accounts collected 40.00 
Balance due us 10.00 


Please remit. 


Had this merchant listed his accounts with a reliable 
Adjustment Bureau he would have recovered not less 
than $40.00 net to him, assuming all the accounts listed 
took a 50 per cent commission rate, but as it was, this 
out of town collection agency had collected $80.00 and 
retained it all and the merchant still owed the sum of 
$10.00. The balance of his listed accounts was tied up 
until he paid the $10.00. 


If I had time I would give you illustration after illus- 
tration of similar nature, but the one I have given should 
suffice. In the May issue of The Crepir Wortp ap- 
peared an article, which you may have read; it sets forth 
the danger of listing accounts with one of these “fly-by- 
night outfits.” If you have not read it, it will be worth 
while to do so. 

I have stated that you should select an Adjustment Bu- 
reau whose methods you can approve. In one case not so 
long ago a merchant listed several accounts with one of 
these so called Collection Agencies. Later he found that 
the scheme this particular agency used was to advertise 
the accounts for sale. Result, Mr. Merchant had to pay 
out a considerable sum in defending himself against a 
libel action. 

Again I say, you should select the one that will aid you 
in recovering on your delinquent accounts, with the same 
care you would exercise in selecting your legal adviser or 
banker. You can be safe in selecting your Adjustment 

(Continued on page 30.) 








The Retailer and the Consumer 


By EDGAR J. KAUFMANN* 
President, Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NE of the encouraging signs on the horizon of con- 
sumer-retailer relationships is a report which has 
been prepared for the American Retail Federa- 

tion, by Werner Gabler, analyzing, specifically for the 
retailer, the existing organizations and agencies engaged 
in consumer activities. Mr. Gabler hopes that the Retail 
Federation will produce an intelligent guide to consumer 
activities to be adopted by individual stores, and more im- 
portant, Mr. Gabler brings out what I think we should 
recognize as the fundamental basis of the very real mean- 
ing and activity of consumer movements—that is, that 
every woman is considered in her family as a producer, 
and that today the largest part of her producing activity 
consists in being a good buyer. In less industrialized times 
she was a producer in a far more literal sense, but today it 
is her astuteness that makes her a useful economic factor 
in her home. It is easy enough to see that with this we 
have touched something that must be of very nearly para- 
mount importance to the individual consumer. Though 
she may be inclined to place her personal relations with 
the other members of her family first in her mind, even 
these will be continually intertwined with her capacity to 
do a good housewife’s job. 

It will be interesting to trace to what extent in the past 
American retailing has paid attention to this fundamental 
background to the consumer’s attitude, and to what extent 
it has ignored it. I think we may safely say that any 
realization of it on the part of management, until very 
recent years, has been limited to stores so small that direct 
contact with the consumer was habitual. As soon as the 
managers themselves no longer actually served their cus- 
tomers, as soon as retailing became big business, it joined 
in the philosophy of all other American big business pre- 
vious to the World War. Then the country was still liv- 
ing in an expanding world. There was always new tim- 
ber, new coal, new oil, new land. Everybody seemed to 
have a chance to make something of themselves purely be- 
cause of these physical abundances. In spite of temporary 
economic upsets, it seemed impossible to think in any other 
way. And so the consuming public was not thought of in 
any other way—it was just another natural resource to be 
exploited. At the end of the war, after the worst of the 
economic upset which followed it had calmed down— 
there was a period which we all remember—some with 
great longing, as the best time we ever had, and some 
with a most intense curiosity to find out how such a world 
ever really existed, what kept it going and what stopped 
it. Gradually we began to hear the concept of conserva- 
tion discussed in a wide manner, and as we entered the 
new period of economic and political turmoil, in which 
we still find ourselves, this concept became more and more 
real, so that today we may apply it safely to the consum- 
ing public. 

However, even earlier, the original attitude of retailing, 





*An address at the Retailers’ National Forum, American Re- 
tail Federation, Washington, D. C., May 22, 1939. 
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as big business, toward the consumer, as a field of ex- 
ploitation, had gone through certain counter-balancing ef- 
forts (though none of them were strong enough to pre- 
vent that same attitude from being one still dominant in 
the minds of many business leaders). One outstanding 
change occurred—the drive for honesty in advertising 
seems to be the first step toward treating the consumer 
respectfully. There were many other forward steps taken 
in retailing during this period, of course, but I doubt 
whether any of them could be traced back to consumer 
respect. We find that dishonesty in advertising today has 
largely had to confine itself to specialized types of adver- 
tising, and recent legislation has cut down this field even 
more. Factually misleading advertising is pretty well 
kept within bounds. Recently standards reached through 
laboratory tests have greatly amplified this movement, 
again with legislative help. 

To go back to what precedes modern retailer-consumer 
relations, it is interesting to note that the idea of dealing 
respectfully with groups organized for the purpose of pro- 
tecting their interests is far from new to retailing. Manu- 
facturer associations, and in some cases labor associations, 
have managed to bring the policy of exploitation around to 
a very definite attitude of intelligent cooperation. This is 
not to say that consumer movements have not attempted 
to achieve this same relationship, but peculiarly enough 
they were the last to force their way through to it. It 
would seem quite wrong to deny the fact that group ac- 
tion on the part of manufacturers and retailers has fre- 
quently resulted in very advantageous business conditions. 
Often enough these advantages have been long range 
rather than immediate, but I cannot imagine that any of 
us would want to function today without such help. 


Consumer Retail Relationship 

Thus far we have considered the past experience, up to 
the present day, of American consumer-retail relationships 
on three broad fronts. First, the general business philoso- 
phy of the period; secondly, modifications exerted on this 
philosophy by the consumer, and thirdly, modifications of 
this policy exerted by organized groups other than the con- 
sumer. Today we find ourselves with the consumer organ- 
izations made strong enough by the necessities of their 
position to force retailing to deal with them as it has with 
these other groups, such as manufacturers and labor. Let 
us for a moment consider how our relations with manu- 
facturers, labor, and also advertising, affect the consumer 
today. When it comes down to producing new styles or 
types of merchandise for a coming season, both the retailer 
and the manufacturer often spend much time discussing 
what the consumer will want—perhaps one should say 
what the consumer will “fall for.” In these conferences 
the consumer has rarely been approached directly. This is 
somewhat less true of her reaction to existing merchan- 
dise; where she has at various times and places, and in 
various ways, been questioned. Never, except in one New 
York fashion store, has she been asked to come behind the 
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scenes, never has she been considered as someone who 
could add to the process of national production—just as 
we have pointed out that she does add to the process of 
economic production within her own home. The nearest 
approach to this is questioning the salesperson who has 
daily contact with the consumer, as to what she thinks 
will sell. But every knowledge which we have of the con- 
sumer is colored by the fact that we meet her under the 
pressure of selecting from existing merchandise and under 
the very great pressure of psychologically skillful advertis- 
ing. Above all, we must remember that her ability to pro- 
duce for her family is not confined to her buying physi- 
cally correct merchandise, that is, not being fooled by 
rayon when she thinks it is silk, or not buying a rug 
which will wear out too quickly, but very greatly by how 
her purchases affect her social and psychological standing 
in the community of her friends. It is at this point that 
present-day advertising takes such an unfair advantage of 
the consumer and forces a terrific conflict between her at- 
titude to her family as a practical buyer, and her attitude 
to her family as the upholder of their social position. In 
retailing today the attitude of labor is dictated by one of 
two possibilities. Organized labor feels itself strong, 
adopts the still prevalent exploitation theory of business ; 
looks upon its job, to a great extent, as something out of 
which something else can be got, rather than as a construc- 
tive opportunity. Or else labor has been treated paternal- 
istically and the exploitation of its work by the employer 
has been to a greater or lesser degree sugar-coated. Even 
in the second case the primary business of the salesperson 
is to hold, and in a certain small percentage of cases, to 
improve, his job, which is in sharp distinction to the at- 
titude of the employer who thinks that the primary busi- 
ness of selling should be to serve the customer. Little di- 
rect action has been taken by the employer to overcome the 
very natural attitude of the salesperson outlined above, to 
permit his own point of view on selling to become effec- 
tive. The consumer very frequently and readily feels the 
impersonality with which she is being served. Naturally 
enough, she associates this far more with the business than 
she does with the individual salesperson since within a 
given business she meets it over and over again from dif- 
ferent salespeople. This makes her quite sure that she is 
entirely on her own with no help from anyone as far as 
her reputation as a producing member of her family is 
concerned. You must not take it too hard if the above 
outline of retailer, labor and consumer relations is some- 
what harshly painted. There are always numerous in- 
dividuals in each of the three fields whose intelligence 
raises them above the level of such relationships. But the 
basic condition, I believe, remains much as outlined in 
spite of these exceptions. 

We seem, with this rather gloomy paragraph, to have 
summed up the position of the consumer in retailing 
today, as well as in the past, and we should of course pro- 
ceed to a brief inquiry of her position in the future. We 
must stress again that consumer organization is finally 
strong enough that we must recognize it. We must again 
bear in mind that we have had successful results in many 
cases in dealing with organized groups of manufacturers 
and labor even if we have not thought, in the beginning, 
that these relations would be happy. We certainly have 
no reason to expect that we cannot gain greatly by work- 
ing with the organized consumer—but no sooner do we 
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say this than we begin to picture the difficulties to which 
consumer organization will subject itself and retailing. In 
all too many cases in this country, organization has meant 
racketeering, and this has only served to cause immeasure- 
able distrust and equal bogging down of any dealings. Re- 
cently there was an important conference on retailer-con- 
sumer relations at which the groups representing con- 
sumers, advertisers, retailers and government were each 
preoccupied with the fact that the other groups were 
largely dominated by self-seeking careerists. It seems to 
me that this is somewhat beside the point. We might well 
consider the attitude of public health work. Here, every- 
one recognizes that the desired end is that of keeping the 
community healthy. Unhealthy conditions are carefully 
controlled and examined as the beginning of more impor- 
tant troubles, and as means of finding their cure. If we 
could feel that consumer-retailer relations could be kept 
as normally healthy as possible, and that the unhealthy 
conditions that unfortunately exist should be studied as a 
clue to what to avoid and how to avoid it, a more fruitful 
result might be achieved. There is a long road which the 
consumer and retailer will have to travel together, and it 
seems to me that this can only be achieved with a cer- 
tain amount of mutual trust and understanding. Above 
all, the organized retailer is established—the organized 
consumer is relatively new. It is, therefore, the duty of 
the retailer to make an effort to understand the funda- 
mental problems and needs of the consumer. This may re- 
quire patience and tact which do not always seem advan- 
tageous at the moment, but which are bound, in the long 
run, to keep this country the worth-while place to live and 
to work, which we all want to see it remain. 
“Der 


Credit Department Letters 
(Continued from page 10.) 
ways to show approval of the customer—confidence in his 
credit. 

Finally, look at the second paragraph of the Killgore 
Furniture Company letter (Figure 4), “You must have 
some good reason.” 

In succeeding articles, I shall try to give you many ex- 
amples of phraseology and a number of letters which ex- 
press the approval appeal and which have brought almost 
amazingly successful returns. 

It takes technical ability to write a letter—a knowledge 
of how to open it, how to close it, what kind of words to 
use. Many of these points have already been discussed in 
The Crepir Wor.p. I have found that with this tech- 
nical ability, the most important factor in the letter 
writer’s success is his mental attitude at the time he writes 
the letter—the ability sincerely and honestly to use the 
approval appeal. 


~~ er 


Position Wanted 


MANAGER OR ASSISTANT MANAGER OF CREDIT Bu- 
REAU in large city. Twenty years experience as Manager 
of Credit Bureau and in organization work. Box 71, 
Crepir Wor.p. 


1939 DEPARTMENT STORE PROCEEDINGS 
READY SOON. PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW. 
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experience... 


The Credit Clinic 


...A “give-and-take” page, wherein readers may ask— 
and answer—questions about their credit and collection 
problems and solve them in the laboratory of practical 






ARTHUR H. HERT, Research Director 


Conducted by 





Procedure in Handling Profit and Loss Accounts 


stores in connection with the handling of profit and 
loss accounts. Procedure of 13 other stores follows: 


|: THE June issue appeared the procedure of ten 


* * « 


Chicago, Ill.: Accounts are placed for collection at the 
end of sixty days and are handled by Collection Depart- 
ment from that point on until it is decided to turn them 
over to our Legal Office, which varies in time with the 
conditions in each case. At the end of the year those 
accounts which are considered uncollectible, or at least 
dubious of collection, are charged off but no control of 
these accounts is maintained other than a periodical audit 
when the amount outstanding should check with the 
amount owing at the time of the previous audit, less sub- 
sequent payments received. 

It is, of course, possible, but not likely, that a dishon- 
est employee could receive money on this type of account 
and it would not be discovered until the time of the fol- 
lowing audit. However, we do not permit any money 
to be taken in by our Collection or Legal Offices. It 
must be turned in to the Cashier’s Office and a receipt 
issued by that department. Any settlement made on these 
old accounts, other than for the face amount of the ac- 
count, must be approved by the Credit Sales Manager 
and the collection records are marked to that effect. 

* . * 


Indianapolis, Ind.: We charge off every six months 
and we have been fortunate in an exceedingly low loss 
for years and we do not do much collection work on 
these P & L accounts; preferring to bend all of our 
mental and physical efforts on the active accounts to pre- 
vent them from getting into the same condition. We are 
also fortunate in that we always have a very good per- 
centage of these P & L accounts paid out or paid on in 
the following months or even years. 

=e 


Detroit, Mich.: We operate our own office for the col- 
lection of our P & L accounts. As accounts are charged 
off our books they are set up in this other office and 
are retained by them until collected in full, or else voided 
by the customer’s bankruptcy action, or outlawed because 
of the age of the account. While this office is run under 
a separate name, the employees are directly under our 
supervision and their records are checked by our auditors 
each year. 

This has proved to us to be the most satisfactory 
method of handling Profit and Less accounts, since we 
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can definitely control the collection action that is taken 
in the event that it seems necessary to do this. Not only 
that, since there is a cross-index in our own office and a 
record of all these P & L accounts made at the credit 
bureau, we do not feel that there is any great possibility 
of loss because of the dishonesty of any individual. 

* * * 


Akron, Ohio: We follow our accounts for a period of 
five or six months before turning them over to a collec- 
tion agency for attention. 

All of our P and L accounts are turned over to the 
Akron Credit Bureau, who do a very splendid job of col- 
lection and later if there is any chance of collection are 
turned over to an attorney. 

We follow our P & L accounts religiously for a mat- 
ter of a year or two and if no activity then they are 
practically forgotten. 

At intervals we examine our P & L accounts, check 
them with City Directory, etc., hoping they can be re- 
vived but our Credit Bureau does such a fine job of col- 
lection work that only those that are absolute skips or 
dead beats are eventually lost. 

* * «#* 


Cleveland, Ohio: We make no effort either to verify 
amounts of old P & L accounts or to revive them. We 
do, however, attempt to keep the accounts in the hands 
of some reputable attorney or collection agency as long as 
it is possible. 

Any effort to revive or collect these old accounts would 
result in more expense than the money collected. There 
is a possibility of someone settling these old accounts on 
a percentage basis. However, we have never given much 
thought to this possibility, and consequently have done 


nothing about it. 
* ~ * 


Cleveland, Ohio: After our accounts are charged to 
P & L no audit is maintained and consequently these ac- 
counts would be subject to dishonesties, except for the 
following safeguards which are used not intentionally as 
measures to prevent dishonesty but rather to obtain set- 
tlement of the accounts and build up efficiency. 

Most of these accounts have been placed with attorneys 
for collection. However, a few in financial straits are 
being carried in what we term “office collections” mean- 
ing that they are being handled by the credit department. 
All of these accounts are checked annually, and the office 
collections sometimes oftener, to determine what results 
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have been obtained in the way of collection. If an at- 
torney has not accomplished’a satisfactory result within 
one year we may withdraw it from his office and place 
it with another agency. In this manner, we have one 
agency checking on the other, which should prevent dis- 
honesty. 

In addition to this procedure, we occasionally permit 
one of our attorneys who handles better collections for 
us to come to our office and check over the P & L files 
to determine which accounts he considers collectible. We 
then permit him to handle the claim, whether it has previ- 
ously been given to another lawyer or was in our office 
collections, and through his contact with the debtor we 
would readily learn of any dishonesty with either type 


of account. 
* * * 


Columbus, Ohio: We charge accounts off to P & L 
at about the six month period. The majority are then 
turned over to a collecting agency after we have made 
every effort possible. The accounts not given to a col- 
lecting agency are followed up monthly in a suspended 
ledger, but if no payment is received during any second 
month period, the account automatically goes to a col- 
lecting agency unless the debtor makes some definite ar- 
rangement or the cause of his delinquency is from sick- 
ness, loss of position or other unavoidable circumstances 
beyond his control. 

In cases where we do not think that it is possible at the 
present time to make collection, we do not harass the 
collector. 


We do not accept compromise settlements on accounts. 
When we charge off an account to P & L we set up a 
P & L control, and all accounts charged off are charged 
directly to this control. The payments on our suspended 
accounts are credited accordingly. Therefore, the total 
of our suspended ledgers should equal the balance on the 
control at any given time. 

a 


Milwaukee, Wis.: We follow a practice of sending 
out statements to one-eighth of our P & L accounts each 
month. That means that each account receives a state- 
ment once each eight months. This statement includes 
any costs that have been advanced, together with judg- 
ment, if judgment has been rendered. 


Our experience in sending out these statements has 
been very satisfactory, and we believe it has helped to 
effect some collections that would not have been made 


otherwise. 
* * * 


Denver, Colo.: Our system on accounts that have been 
charged to P & L is to see that all these accounts have 
been turned over to our attorneys for collection and they, 
of course, do the follow-up work. 

We have no general ledger control of an account, once 
it becomes a P & L, as it is taken out of Accounts Re- 
ceivable and put in the P & L ledger, which is a dead 
ledger as far as control is concerned. It is used entirely 
for reference. 


We have no way of knowing whether the attorneys turn 
in all accounts they collect but they have been connected 


with our firm so long that we have complete confidence 
in their integrity. 
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Los Angeles, Calif.: A statement in duplicate is sent 
to the Adjustment Department of the local credit asso- 
ciation on the accounts which our Collection Department 
is unsuccessful in collecting. Upon receipt of this notice, 
they sign the original as having accepted the accounts, and 
return it to us; which notice our Collection Department 
turns over to the Accounts Receivable Department and 
which is their authority to transfer these accounts out of 
the accounts receivable ledgers and place them in ledgers 
devoted entirely to the filing of accounts being handled 
by the Retail Merchants’ Credit Association. ‘This elimi- 
nates the possibility of someone accepting money on these 
accounts and then transferring the accounts to the Retail 
Merchants’ Credit Association and not notifying the 
association. 


According to this method, the association is notified 
before the transfer is made; therefore, they immediately 
start work on the account and the customer is immedi- 
ately notified by them that the account is in their hands 
for collection; and should any payment be made to the 
store, naturally a complaint from the customer is going to 
arise, inasmuch as the association will pursue the account 
for the entire amount. 

We do not adopt the policy of checking on the asso- 
ciation as to payments received, but accept their word in 
each instance, as we feel that they have the ability of 
themselves to check on any irregularity that may occur. 
We feel that we have done everything in our power to 
collect the account before assigning it to them, and the 
fact that we are sending the account to them is an ad- 
mission on our part that we are helplesss to effect further 
collection through our facilities. As a consequence we 
are not going to harass the association for something that 
they might not be able to do. 


*- * 


San Francisco, Calif.: P & L reports are compiled on 
both regular and budget accounts semiannually; the lat- 
ter part of June and December. After proper book- 
keeping entries have been made, all ledger sheets are 
placed in a special ledger and budget accounts in a spe- 
cial tray; all accounts which show credit balances (recent 
payment made within the last few days) are again placed 
in the regular ledgers and a special list is typed for refer- 
ence and collection follow-up purposes. 

We do not wait to assign accounts to agencies for col- 
lection until after the P & L write-off, but place them 
for collection whenever we feel that our own collection 
efforts have not brought the desired results. It is defi- 
nitely understood that no accounts are assigned to the 
agencies whenever the customer reports unemployment 
or sickness. 

We keep a special file and a record on all P & L ac- 
counts that are not assigned to the various agencies. Our 
own outside Collector is instructed to make a personal 
call on all these accounts once a month. Many of the 
customers are in a better financial position to resume pay- 
ments and, if no favorable progress is reported on the 
other accounts, our collector will make a visit on the 
following month. 

Throughout the year we secure special reports from 
the collection agencies on accounts that show large bal- 
ances and are of special interest to us. Once a year we 
make a list of all accounts on the P & L ledgers and 
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budget trays and request a complete report from the 
agencies as to just what progress is being made towards 
collection. If no favorable information is received we 
have the privilege of recalling the claim and assigning it 
to another organization. The same applies to accounts 
that are returned by the agencies as uncollectible. 

We do not have bookkeeping control on the P & L 
accounts; however, some accounts are assigned to an 
agency for collection and the remaining accounts (sick- 
ness and unemployment) are followed up by our own de- 


partment. 
* a _ 


San Francisco, Calif.: We write-off each month, all 
balances on which no payment has been made for six 
months. For example, on April 1, we run through our 
ledgers and charge to Profit and Loss, all accounts with- 
out payment since September of the previous year. 

Then in addition to this monthly write-off of all regu- 
lar accounts without payment for six months—on January 
31 and July 31 of each year, we write-off every account 
on which any portion of the balance may be owing for 
six months or more. Thus, at the close of our fiscal year 
on January 31, our outstanding receivables on 30-day 
accounts will not reflect any customer account with bal- 
ance six months or more past due. 

On P and L budget or installment accounts, we also 
write off monthly, all balances without payment for six 
months, but do not make any additional write-off at the 
end of January and July. 

These arbitrary policies may seem a bit drastic to some 
credit men, but they serve to give the management a defi- 
nite knowledge of the age condition of the accounts re- 
ceivable outstanding, and remove the element of guess- 
work or favorites from the Credit Manager. 


‘ 


It is our policy to “work” the accounts until such time 
as we are satisfied that for good reasons, they should be 
assigned to the Collection Department of our Retailers 
Credit Association for collection and through legal action 
if necessary. 


Our Profit & Loss accounts are filed in separate binders 
from the active ledgers and are under a definite control, 
which is balanced in the Billing Department each month. 

Those accounts not assigned out for collection are cov- 
ered each month by our Collection Manager. Each three 
months we require The Retailers Adjustment Depart- 
ment to furnish us with a progress report on all accounts 
without payment for sixty days. 


Our arrangement also provides that they cancel and 
return to us, all accounts on which they consider the pos- 
sibility of collection to be too remote. However, a rec- 
ord of the account automatically becomes a part of their 
reporting files. 

Our auditors send out approximately five hundred 
audit statements around February or March of each year 
when making their audit of our previous year’s opera- 
tion. As our Profit and Loss accounts are filed alpha- 
betically from 1932 to date, this check of five hundred 
names taken at random gives a good opportunity to pick 
up anything that might be questionable and subject to 
check. 

(Continued on page 29.) 
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She Barometer of 
Retaul Business. 
Sales and Collection Trends 
May, 1939, vs. May, 1938 


Compiled by Research Division, National Retail 
Credit Association 


Arthur H. Hert, Research Director 


REDIT sales increased 4.6 per cent during May; 
C total sales 6.0 per cent, and collections 2.2 per 

cent, in the United States and Canada, as com- 
pared with May, 1938. ‘These increases were attributed 
to increased sales and better employment conditions gen- 
erally. 

Of the 63 cities reporting, 51 cities reported increases 
in collections, 53 cities reported increases in credit sales, 
while 56 cities reported increases in total sales. 

High-lights of the monthly analysis are shown in the 
tables below: 








High-Lights for May 
63 Cities reporting. 
22,424 Retail stores represented. 


COLLECTIONS 


51 Cities reported increases. 
2.2% Was the average increase for all cities. 
20.0% Was the greatest increase (Helena, 
Mont.). 
2 Cities reported no change. 
10 Cities reported decreases. 
5.0% Was the greatest decrease (Cheyenne, 
Wyo. and Vancouver, Wash.). 


CREDIT SALES 


53 Cities reported increases. 
4.6% Was the average increase for all cities. 
30.0% Was the greatest increase (Dayton, 
Ohio). . 
2 Cities reported no change. 
8 Cities reported decreases. 
10.0% Was the greatest decrease (Cheyenne, 
Wyo. and Helena, Mont.). 


TOTAL SALES 


56 Cities reported increases. 
6.0% Was the average increase for all cities. 
32.0% Was the greatest increase (Dayton, 
Ohio). 
2 Cities reported no change. 
5 Cities reported decreases. 
10.0% Was the greatest decrease (Ada, Okla., 
Cheyenne, Wyo., and Helena, 
Mont.). 
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The Chandler Act and the Wage Earner 


(Continued from page 9.) 


As long as the plan is in effect the Court retains juris- 
diction of the debtor and his property with supervision 
and control over any agreement or assignment in respect 
to any future earnings or wages, and with power to “‘is- 
sue such orders as may be requisite to effectuate the pro- 
visions of the plan, including orders directed to any em- 
ployer of the debtor.” An order directed to an employer 
may be enforced in the manner provided for the enforce- 
ment of judgments. 


A plan may not be confirmed by the Referee unless he 
is satisfied that it is fair and feasible and is for the best 
interests of the creditors. To be feasible a plan must be 
one that the debtor may reasonably carry out. First, he 
must be capable of earning an amount in excess of his 
actual necessities. The amount of the monthly install- 
ments to be paid to creditors should not be so burden- 
some as to discourage the debtor in his effort to carry out 
the plan. Payments under the plan ordinarily should not 
extend beyond two years. The law itself considers three 
years as a maximum because it provides that if after three 
years the debtor has not completed his payments, the 
court may nevertheless enter an order discharging him if 
the court is satisfied that the debtor’s failure to complete 
his payments is due to circumstances for which he could 
not be justly held accountable. 

Before confirming a plan, the court must require from 
each creditor proof that the claim filed by him is free 
from usury. Not only should this be done, but ordinarily 
the plan should provide that no interest should be paid 
under the plan on unsecured debts. The small loan com- 
panies in my state have agreed to cooperate with the re- 
tailer in agreeing to accept their payments under the 
plan without interest. This will furnish an incentive to 
a debtor to carry out his plan. Also, it is good policy to 
suggest some reasonable debt reduction to furnish an ad- 
ditional incentive to a debtor to undertake and carry out 
a plan. 

Now, let’s see to what extent this new chapter is being 
used and what steps may be taken to encourage a wider 
use. Although this new law became effective only last 
September, there was an amendment to the bankruptcy 
act in 1933 known as Section 74 which permitted debtors 
to effect plans for debt adjustment and extension. This 
section was designed primarily for the relief of individuals 
engaged in business, but through a liberal interpretation 
of the law Referees in certain localities, in cooperation 
with your local associations, adapted the law to include 
plans for the amortization of the debts of wage earners. 
This procedure met with phenomenal success in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, under the guidance of the late Valentine 
Nesbit, a Referee appointed to administer only debtor re- 
lief cases. It was also used with a measure of success in 
Knoxville and Chattanooga, Tenn. The accomplish- 
ments under Section 74 in these cities, notably in Bir- 
mingham, backed by the testimony of Mr. Nesbit and the 
influence of your association, combined to bring about the 
enactment of Chapter XIII as an important feature of 
the Chandler Act. This Chapter greatly simplifies and 
strengthens the procedure which has been worked out 
under the former law. Also, the cost has been reduced. 

If wage earner plans could be made effective under the 
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cumbersome provisions of Section 74, then nothing should 
stand in the way of the extensive use of wage earner 
plans under Chapter XIII of the Chandler Act; yet so 
far, its use in the localities other than those mentioned 
has been disappointing. For instance, here are the wage 
earner filings since the act became effective last Septem- 
ber in a few cities selected at random: 


Toledo, Ohio 6 
Peoria, Illinois None 
St. Paul, Minn. None 
New York City, Manhattan Borough 10 
Kansas City, Mo. 2 
Portland, Oregon 5 


On the other hand, during the same period, 890 new 
cases have been filed in Birmingham, Ala., and 60 cases 
have been filed in Knoxville, Tenn. Briefly, here are 
some interesting figures on cases in Birmingham filed 
under Section 74 and under the new law computed to 
January 20, 1939, from the date the court was organized 


in April, 1933: 


Total number of cases filed 3,766 
Total number of cases paid in full 618 (16.42%) 
Total number of cases dismissed for 


failure to comply 434 (11.52%) 
Total number of cases dismissed on 

account of bankruptcy 217 ( 5.76%) 
Total number of cases dismissed due 

to death of debtors 10 ( .26%) 
Total number of active cases 2,487 (66.04%) 


Total amount collected by the Court $465,569.32 


It is reported that the Referee in Birmingham is now 
collecting a total of approximately $20,000 a month un- 
der wage earner plans. Another evidence of the success 
of the wage earner plan in Birmingham is that the per- 
centage of bankruptcies has fallen off appreciably, while 
the number resorting to the wage earner plan has been in- 
creasing. 

Why is it that the wage earner plan is not being used 
more extensively in other cities? Perhaps in other cities, 
as I know it is in Portland, most of the wage earner debt 
amortizations are being supervised privately by the ad- 
justment bureau and resort is not being made to the court. 
Another reason may be that there is a lack of knowledge 
concerning the availability and the benefits of the law. 
Then there is the natural reluctance upon the part of 
debtors who should accept the advantages of this law to 
resort to the bankruptcy court for any form of relief. 
There are thousands of salaried people whose health and 
earning power are being seriously impaired by worry and 
anxiety over debts and the fear of garnishment, who 
could easily reorganize their debts on an orderly payment 
basis and relieve their minds from all worry and anxiety 
by applying to the court for adoption of a wage earner 
plan. Instead, many of them are becoming more involved 
and are increasing their debt carrying charges by harken- 
ing to the siren voice of the money lender who urges them 
over the radio, accompanied by soft melodies, to consoli- 
date their debts in one awful loan. How much better 
off these harassed debtors would be to face the facts 
squarely and submit their problems to their creditors to 
be worked out through a wage earner plan. 

(Continued on page 29.) 
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REDIT management is a profession; a profession 
which has come to be recognized as a constructive 
force in both our economic and social life. 

Credit is the life-blood of modern business. All along 
the chain of production through consumption it operates. 
If this were not so, our business operations would be seri- 
ously hampered and restricted. The producers of raw ma- 
terials extend credit to the manufacturers, who in turn ex- 
tend credit to the wholesalers. The retailers purchase 
from the manufacturer-wholesaler on credit. Because of 
this extension of credit all the agencies engaged in pro- 
ducing or distributing merchandise are able to operate 
their businesses with greater convenience and with a 
smaller investment, which means that they can be operated 
more economically. 

There is nothing particularly difficult or mysterious 
about credit when you know what to do and then actually 
proceed to do it. 

Knowledge is essential to business success and the sta- 
bility of a business depends largely upon the type of credit 
it extends, and the manner in which the debt is paid. 

Everyone in a firm is a manager to some extent—re- 
gardless of what his place in the organization may be. 
Each one is charged with the duty of managing his work 
so that it will be as nearly perfect in itself as can be and 
will also fit in well with the work of others. 


I am going to touch here on two points which are, as a 
rule, not mentioned frequently; I refer to MEMORY AND 
COURTESY. 

Charles E. Tracewell in one of his fine articles on re- 
tail salesmanship recalls the case of one young man who 
made 21 purchases. “Twenty purchases were made of 
small books in a popular series, costing 80 cents each. 
They were bought one or two at a time, several times a 
week, so that the total time taken in their selection was 
almost a month. Every time the gentleman was around 
that way he would drop into the bookstore and buy a new 
one. Each time he was waited on by the same clerk. At 
the end of the period, after an outlay of $16.00, the clerk 
had no word of greeting, or even a sign of recognition. 

The man’s twenty-first purchase was a bath spray, 
bought at one of the many drug stores which the city 
boasted. The fixture cost considerably less than a dollar. 
The man had experienced difficulty in finding one to fit 
the bathtub faucet, he said, so he thought he would try 
this one. The clerk hoped it would do. More than a 
week later our purchaser happened into the drug store 
again. He was busy with another clerk when he heard a 
voice ask: “Did that bath spray fit?” Sure enough, it was 


*An address at the Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention, 
N. R. C. A., San Francisco, Calif., June 20-23, 1939. 
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Credit Personnel 


By MISS MARION O. BROOKS* 


Credit Manager, Belisle’s, Baton Rouge, La.; President, Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America 


the clerk he had seen only once, but who had remem- 
bered! 

If one can believe the tales that used to be told, the first 
clerk would get nowhere and the second soon would be- 
come general manager. Let us hope it works out that way. 

Memory and courtesy make a wonderful combination 
in business as elsewhere. Not enough has been said in 
business literature, despite its volume, about the wonder- 
ful feeling of pleasure the average customer has when he 
finds himself actually remembered. 

Some members of the buying public are much more 
sensitive to such influences than others. The hard-boiled 
customer, male or female, particularly the latter, doesn’t 
want any sympathy from employees. Employees want 
sympathy from them! 

The bulk of mankind, however, have a genuine urge 
for companionship with the people with whom daily deal- 
ings are had. The employees who remember us, and who 
have a genuine interest in us, are eagerly remembered in 
turn. We may not send any commendatory letters to the 
president of the firm, telling him what a fine fellow so- 
and-so is, but in our own minds he will occupy a place all 
his own. When we go back to that place of business, we 
look for him. What is more important, we have a friendly 
feeling toward that establishment, mostly based on a 
friendly feeling for the person in question. 

This is a fundamental relationship, based on such es- 
sential psychology, that it would seem it should be known 
to everybody in the world. But what do we see? There 
are many who not only do not recognize old customers, 
after numerous meetings, but sometimes plainly indicate 
their dislike for the very persons who are helping them 
earn their bread and butter. 

Human nature, of course, is something the finest sort 
of management is helpless against, at times. There are all 
sorts of rules and regulations, orders and instructions, but 
between issuing them and seeing that they are carried out 
there is sometimes a big gulf 

It all goes back, no doubt, to the innate differences be- 
tween men. Let us consider the friendly man, for he is 
pleasant to consider. He finds, if not to the extent of the 
late Will Rogers, something to like in almost every man. 
Will said he never knew a man he did not like. Few can 
go that far, but perhaps it isn’t necessary. If we can find 
a trait or two that is likeable, let us concentrate on that, 
if it is at all possible. 

Such action on our part is bound to bring added prestige 
and increased revenue; but it will be doing something 
more important and much more valuable; it will be rend- 
ering a definite service. We are naturally interested in 
profits. In fact, if our institution fails to make a profit 
our jobs are in jeopardy. But profit is but the by-product 
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of the service a concern renders a community; so let us 
look to first things first and hold to that fine motto of 
Elbert Hubbard: “Business is the Science of Human 
Service.” 

In order to do this, our Credit Departments require a 
fine outstanding personnel. No inconsistencies can remain 
here. The function of the credit personnel is to serve busi- 
ness in an impartial and trustworthy manner. 

Many of the ablest executives in business today received 
part of their training in credit departments; and many of 
the finest executives of tomorrow are in credit depart- 
ments now. A substantial part of the “alumni” of our 
credit departments, for example, is represented by presi- 
dents, vice-presidents, treasurers, comptrollers, and other 
executives in large industrial and commercial concerns. 

Let me point the way to our personnel with the good 
old Biblical admonition: “With all thy getting, get Un- 
derstanding.” 

A young man went to an expert business adviser and 
said, “I have been three years on the same job. I feel 
that I am lost sight of by my employers. What shall I 
do?” The expert answered, “What suggestion can you 
make to your employer that will help him increase his 
sales by $50,000, $5,000, $500 or even $100? Think this 
over and come back in a month.” 

At the end of thirty days the young man reported that 
he had not been able to think of any plan. “All right,” 
said the expert, “Now try your best to discover some way 
by which your employer can in the next year save $5,000, 
$500 or even $50 in the cost of running his business.” 

At the end of the second month the young man ad- 
mitted failure, and said he had decided not to ask for any 
more advice. Then his adviser said: ‘Well, this time I 
am going to give you some advice without your wanting it. 
Just think a moinent where you stand. With the enor- 
mous business being done in your line you are not able to 
increase it by even $100 a year; with the wasteful meth- 
ods in that business you are not able to point out how 
even a small sum may be saved. You had better lie low 
and not let your employer know that you have been work- 
ing for him so long without having a single idea how to 
improve your work.” 

That young man is like thousands who have never de- 
veloped their imagination. We are told “never to cross a 
bridge until we come to it;” but this world is owned by 
men and women who have “crossed bridges” in their 
imaginations far ahead of the crowd. 


I believe that yesterday’s maxim: “Business needs 
trained men and women” has given way to: “Business 
DEMANDS trained men and women.” 

If I were just starting out as a Credit Assistant, and 
had my experience and observations to guide me, I think 
I would study these subjects: 

First, MYSELF. We have to sell the most intangible 
thing in the world—Service. And since service cannot be 
seen or felt or weighed, its measure of value is the spirit 
in which it is rendered and the little things which are the 
outward symbols of service. 





So I would, first of all, study myself. I would try to 
cultivate personality and the traits associated with an at- 
tractive personality. You do not have to be handsome to 
have an attractive personality. Courtesy, interest, agree- 
ableness, sympathy, fair-mindedness, patience, considera- 
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tion of others, etc., go to make an attractive personality. 
I would remember that with every one I meet; for what- 
ever impression I create is the impression of the business 
which a customer or a caller takes away with him. 

“Tf the office boy is disagreeable, you can bet the boss 
is, too.” 

I would cultivate personality, also, for the importance it 
has in my association with those who work with me. The 
man who wants to be “on his own” won’t get very far. 
It’s team-work that counts; and I should want my fellow- 
workers to be my greatest boosters and well-wishers. 

If I were at the credit desk, for instance, I would feel 
that my opportunity was particularly great and I would 
make my customers feel that I was more than just a clerk. 
Then I would look around, at myself, and say: “In what 
special way can I better fit into this organization? What 
particular thing can I contribute which will help my em- 
ployers and help me?” 

I would take what I learned in school and what I had 
observed, and I would put them together to see if I 
couldn’t give birth to some idea which would be helpful, 
and as a consequence, would single me out as a person of 
mark. Don’t go off half-cocked. Be sure of your ground. 
The progress of the world and of any business depends 
upon the origination of new ideas which have a basis in 
experience and practicality. 


A banker recently said: “Not long ago a clerk in our 
accounting department sent to my desk an ingenious chart 
for determining the number of items that could be profit- 
ably handled on accounts of a certain average balance. 
This chart represented many hours of thought and hard 
digging; and, as you know the loss which a bank suffers 
through carrying “accommodation” accounts, you will ap- 
preciate the inestimable value that man’s thinking was to 
the bank. Of course, it was not perfect, but it was a good 
yardstick for us to use. That is the type of man who is 
most likely to get ahead.” 

Perhaps you may think what I have just said smacks of 
the intensely selfish. But it does not. The truly selfish 
person has no place in any business, and will fall by the 
weight of his own importance. What I am trying to get 
over to you is the necessity for cold, introspective self- 
analysis as a means of finding oneself and then of examin- 
ing into the factors which will crystallize before your eyes 
opportunities for greater service that lie all around you. 
I say “greater service” for no man or institution can profit 
in a proportion greater than in the service which he or it 
renders. 


And so I say that with all the earnestness of one who 
thinks she has grasped some vision of the future of busi- 
ness, and who realizes the dependence of present execu- 
tives on those with whom they work. For up to today we 
have only scratched the surface of the possibilities of serv- 
ice, and those who go deeper into its possibilities will not 
only benefit materially but will have the greater satisfac- 
tion that comes from the realization of having contributed 
something to the happiness and the progress of our fellow- 
men! 

So the first question which the credit sales manager 
should ask is, “Are there any fundamental characteristics 
or abilities essential to the successful practitioner in this 
field?” There are many such characteristics essential to 
the successful credit sales manager. 
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Summarizing: He must have, first of all, strength of 
character. He must be able to stand for what he thinks 
is right after he has made certain that he knows all the 
facts possible. This firmness is necessary on his own behalf 
because it is never easy to convince people of facts that 
disprove old opinions. 

Second, he must have a broad general culture that will 
enable him to put his mind quickly to the study of new 
problems of varied types. He must know something of 
history, the sciences, the arts, politics, finance, psychology. 
He must have the taste, the judgment, the flexibility and 
the broadmindedness that come from this broad culture. 

Third, he must have a logical mind; one that is trained 
to examine a subject from all sides and see every idea to 
its logical conclusion. He must furthermore have an 
original mind. That is, he must be able to examine an 
idea for its basic truths and facts and be able to divest 
it of all the cliches, superstitions and sentimentalities that 
cloud the real issues. This quality of judgment is essential. 

Fourth, he must have discretion. 


Fifth, he must have the power of convincing others. 
This means that he must have untiring enthusiasm for his 
work and beliefs and he must be able to use force, in- 
genuity and a knowledge of psychology to persuade others 
that his ideas are right. 

Sixth, he must have imagination which will give him 
new ways of tackling new and old problems. It will help 
him to analyze his public and discover how best to appeal 
to it. 

Seventh, he must have the ability to express his 
thoughts. He must be able to write clearly and inter- 
estingly, and to translate his thoughts into the spoken 
word. He must, through his letters and interviews, not 
only be able to keep friends, but also to collect accounts. 


Finally, he must have an active desire to help people, 
for many are the tangles that must be straightened out by 
the successful credit executive. 

Here lies a large field wherein a man may work with 
great satisfaction to himself and with great usefulness to 
others. It is a pursuit that leaves no room for boredom, 
for drudgery or for unenlightened imitativeness. 


The outstanding merchants in America today say that 
quality of merchandise, choice of location and prevailing 
prices are but a small part of a successful business; the 
principal ingredient being personality. The personality of 
the manager, of the man at the door, of the lady behind 
the counter, of the credit executive, of his assistants who 
meet the public, all blended together measure and deter- 
mine the success of a business enterprise. 


Is it not worth while then to foster every agency, to en- 
courage every effort, and to support every movement 
which effectively trains the personnel of your organiza- 
tion? 

I would be failing in my duty to the organization I rep- 
resent, the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North 
America, if I did not remind you that every Credit 
Women’s Club is always striving toward training and 
developing the personnel of the credit departments in this 
country. And I believe that for the next decade at least 
it will be one of the most potent factors, if not THE most 
potent, in that line. 
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Credit Education in Salem 


EVERAL years ago some of the leading members of 
the Salem Credit Association, in attempting to ana- 
lyze their difficulties, found that a great part of 

their trouble in slow accounts and P and L’s was oc- 
casioned by newly-married couples; young people out on 
their own; stenographers on their first job; young men a 
year or so out of school, etc. The credit men found that 
apparently these young people were getting their credit 
experience in the school of hard knocks and, handicapped 
by the bad start they were getting, would probably go 
through life running up bills right 
and left, always robbing Peter to 
pay Paul, just one jump ahead of 
the sheriff, with the attendant do- 
mestic upheavals resulting from 
such a family financial policy. 

The credit men came to the con- 
clusion that if they could by some 
means educate the youth of Salem 
while they were in school, as to 
their credit responsibilities, they 
would eliminate a great deal of 
future trouble. Accordingly, they 
cast about for ways of obtaining credit education for High 
School students, and in so doing discovered a High School 
economics teacher, Meritt Davis, who realized this same 
need of credit education. Mr. Davis and the credit men 
pooled their ideas and planned a course of action which 
has since been followed, not with- 
out difficulty. 

Through the efforts of Mr. 
Davis and the wholehearted sup- 
port of business and credit men, 
credit education was included in 
the High School economics course. 
This was supplemented by speak- 
ers furnished by the Credit Associ- 
ation; practical bankers, mer- 
chants, and credit men, who told 
the students about the various 
types of problems they would en- 
counter when they came into contact with the commercial 
world. This course, while very worthwhile and practical, 
reached each year from fifty to one hundred only of the 
High School’s fifteen hundred pupils. Then too, many 
courses contained subjects deemed by educators to be more 
valuable than the credit course; consequently, it did not 
always have smooth sailing. 
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In order to reach a greater number of students, the 
Salem Credit Association obtained the help of the Salem 
Chamber of Commerce and sponsored an Essay Contest 
on the subject, “What Will Good Credit Mean to My 
Future.” The Association offered prizes of $15.00, 
$10.00, and $5.00. Material was prepared telling the 
pupils just how modern credit is handled. Miss Ross, in 
charge of the High School English classes, who was en- 
listed, made the essay a required subject on the part of 
each pupil; substituting it for some of the book reviews 
ordinarily covered. 

In conducting this essay contest, we had to combat the 
general tendency on the part of many to take the subject 
of credit as a matter of course, instead of considering it as 
one of the vital forces in our present day economic world. 
In order to dignify the contest and to make everyone give 
it due consideration, we secured the moral support of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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“What Shall We Do About Overdue 
Monthly Charge Accounts?” 


(Continued from page 7.) 
7. You are prevented from offering customers a better deal 
on quality, service or prices and getting more business. 


8. You are often forced to borrow, and slow accounts make it 
difficult for you to borrow. 


9. You accumulate Frozen Assets and may find yourself lack- 
ing Capital. 

10. You get into Useless and Unprofitable Competition with 
other retailers. 

I believe that merchants will generally agree that all of 
this is true, and that these losses have been disguised in 
the various expense accounts. Any one of the given rea- 
sons may be of sufficient importance to cause grief and em- 
barrassment to a particular merchant. Under careful 
present-day management, it is true that comparatively few 
failures can be directly and singularly attributed to excess 
losses on “‘slow but good” accounts which later developed 
to be worthless, but nevertheless it is certain that many 
retailers would be in a much more desirable position 
financially, were it not for the burden of overdue balances 
in their Accounts Receivable ledgers. 

Many of the old-time retailers, particularly grocers, 
were without adequate facilities for securing information, 
and consequently they often granted credit to “slow pays” 
along with the good ones. As a result they always found 
themselves with a large portion of their money tied up in 
what they classified as good but slow accounts. They were 
conscious of the additional cost of carrying these accounts 
in that they had two prices—one for the “cash” customer 
and one for the “charge” customer. Such a system is cer- 
tainly not practical today. 

I believe the time has come for the merchants to take 
the situation in hand and face the issue determined to pro- 
vide for themselves a means of offsetting the cost of carry- 
ing such accounts, and to provide in a measure for the 
anticipated losses involved. 

It is not practicable to assess the actual cost to each ac- 
count individually, or to predict its ultimate collectibility, 
so it is obvious that an average assessment would have to 
be made on all overdue balances. This assessment should 
be uniform in each class of business in order to be most 
effective. 

But this is not enough. The consumer must be educated 
to respect terms extended on open accounts. Terms should 
be enforced on all accounts alike and suspension should 
take place when the time limit generally agreed upon is 
reached. 

We can make very good use of our Credit Bureaus in 
this connection. It should be agreed among retailers to 
report delinquent and suspended accounts to the Bureau, 
and the Bureau in turn should notify interested stores, in 
order that they may be acquainted with the present status 
of the account, and note their records accordingly. There 
should be an agreement among merchants to suspend 
temporarily accounts reported by other stores to be de- 
linquent. It should also be agreed not to open new ac- 
counts so reported. 

I am not in favor of calling this assessment a “carry- 
ing charge” as is done on budget and club plan accounts. 
“Interest” I believe is a much better term to use and cus- 
tomers should be educated to understand that overdue 
balances are not desirable, that the interest charge is made 
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to discourage them, and is not intended as an indication 
of the stores’ accepted willingness to carry them; that it 
will not exempt them from regular collection procedure 
and the eventual closing of the account to further pur- 
chases. This must be clearly understood. 

All of these things always suggest a radical departure 
from present routine. It is possible that in some localities 
only partial application would accomplish desirable or sat- 
isfactory results. Perhaps we should make these adjust- 
ments step by step in order to meet with the least possible 
resistance. Our National and Local Associations can con- 
tribute a great deal in such a program, and we of the 
Credit Fraternity should not overlook this opportunity. 

~De" 
Procedure in Handling Profit and 


Loss Accounts 
(Continued from page 24.) 

Toronto, Ont.: Four times a year our accounts are 
inspected and doubtful accounts are transferred to a 
separate Bad and Doubtful Debts Control. Such ledger 
cards are clearly stamped “Transferred to B & D Con- 
trol.”” Each Collection Department clerk handling ac- 
counts more than thirty days in arrears is responsible for 
a block of ledger numbers, and although accounts trans- 
ferred to B & D Control are separate for accounting 
purposes, each clerk looks after such accounts falling in 
her own block of numbers. 

There are no fixed rules for transferring accounts to 
the B & D Control, but we would say that our selection 
is strict and our recoveries are accordingly quite high. 

The B & D Ledger is reviewed by the Collection Man- 
ager at frequent intervals, and the General Audit Depart- 
ment sends out verification of balance letters about twice 
a year. The majority of accounts are placed in the hands 
of collection agencies or solicitors. Accounts are closed 
out and abandoned, on the signature of the Head of De- 
partment when deemed uncollectible or if the expense of 
collecting would exceed the balance owing. The Gen- 
eral Audit Department is supplied with a list of such 
customers’ names and addresses. 

“er 
The Chandler Act and the Wage Earner 
(Continued from page 25.) 

While many Referees look upon the law as a noble 
experiment, I firmly believe that most of them are willing 
to give the wage earner plan a fair trial. I, for one, have 
gone out of my way to give publicity to the Act, to talk 
to bar associations concerning it and to cooperate with 
your local association in encouraging the use of the law. 
We must recognize that the earning power of the wage 
earner has been at low ebb for some time and that mil- 
lions of wage earners have been out of employment alto- 
gether. I am convinced that when people get back to 
work on a permanent basis with reasonable assurances of 
an increased earning power, they will be glad to resort to 
a wage earner plan rather than to bankruptcy. 

I have been asked to lead a discussion on this same sub- 
ject before the National Conference of Referees at Los 
Angeles in August, and I will take that occasion to urge 
upon them the desirability of cooperating with your local 
associations in handling sympathetically all wage earner 
plans. 





The Importance of Collection Service 
(Continued from page 19.) 
Service Bureau if you secure the services of a member of 
the Collection Service Division of the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America. 


Collection Service Division 

The Collection Service Division was organized ten 
years ago as a part of the Service Division of the National 
Retail Credit Association and is now an integral and im- 
portant part of the activities of the Associated Credit Bu- 
reaus of America. Its members are selected only after 
the most rigid investigation and are either Adjustment 
Departments of Credit Bureaus or Collectors who work 
in close cooperation with the Credit Bureau in the com- 
munity. 

The Collection Service Division maintains a research 
and educational department which is constantly making 
investigations as to improved collection methods, and, 
through articles in the Service Bulletin and discussions at 
State, District and National Conventions it seeks to con- 
vey such improved methods to its membership. You can 
be assured, if you select a member of the Collection Serv- 
ice Division to serve you, that you will receive honest, 
intelligent, efficient collection service. 

Also in selecting a member of the Collection Service 
Division to serve you in your collection work you are con- 
tributing to the credit information in the files of your 
Credit Bureau for under the rules and regulations of the 
C. $. D. each member furnishes to the Credit Bureau in 
his community a list of accounts listed with it for collec- 
tion, giving name of debtor, amount of claim and classi- 
fication of the creditor as to line of business. The C. S. D. 
member on request of the Credit Bureau furnishes the 
status of any claim held by it for collection. It is impor- 
tant that you know whether an applicant for credit has 
claims outstanding in the hands of a collector. This is 
valuable information and if every member of the N. R. 
C. A. will use the services of the Collection Service Divi- 
sion member in his community, it will do much to increase 
the information in the records of the Credit Bureau as to 
collections outstanding, which, in turn, will aid the Credit 
Bureau in rendering you complete credit reporting serv- 
ice. 


Cooperate. With the Adjustment Bureau 

After you have selected your Adjustment Bureau, then 
you should cooperate with it to the fullest extent. In list- 
ing a claim for collection, give all the information you 
have regarding the debtor, including the full name of 
wife or husband, if available; last address you have, and if 
mail has been returned from such address, so state. Give 
such tracing information as you may have, correct amount 
of the account, whether there is any dispute over the 
claim, etc. If an itemized statement be required later, do 
not delay in sending such statement and if requested, fur- 
nish statement in duplicate. Do not continually ask for 
reports. The Adjustment Bureau, if money is collected, 
will remit promptly to you. Remember the Adjustment 
Bureau has hundreds, yes thousands, of claims it is work- 
‘ing on, and if every creditor asked for reports at frequent 
intervals it would mean a lot of extra work. The time 
consumed in making reports could be better expended in 
seeking ways and means to collect. By this I do not mean 
that you should never ask for a report but be reasonable 
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in such requests. If your Adjustment Bureau asks you 
for information about any claim, furnish it promptly. Re- 
port your direct payments promptly. Nothing is so annoy- 
ing as to have a debtor come in after you have written 
several letters and show a receipt for a direct payment 
made several weeks previous which had not been reported. 
It reflects on the creditor and on the Adjustment Bureau. 
If your Adjustment Bureau, after careful investigation, 
reports to you that in its opinion, based on the financial 
condition of the debtor, it is best to arrange for a com- 
promise settlement of the account, do not rear back and 
say you want all or none. Remember that the Adjust- 
ment Bureau wants to collect in full, if possible, as the 
more it collects the more it will make in way of commis- 
sion. Debtors often times are so head over heels in debt 
that they never will be able to pay in full. Then it is a 
question of how much salvage can be obtained. I think it 
is absolutely true that the majority of debtors want to pay 
their debts if possible, but if there has been sickness in the 
family, or the wage earner has been out of work for a 
long time, or for other causes, the financial condition of 
the debtor has become such that he cannot pay in full, 
then it is best to get what you can and call it a closed 
transaction. Too often a creditor wants revenge and not 
his money. He wants to humiliate the debtor, therefore 
he will not listen to a compromise ‘settlement. This is 
the wrong attitude. When you have placed a claim for 
collection, do not interfere with the Adjustment Bureau 
in its efforts to collect, unless there is an extra good rea- 
son for doing so. Too often when the collector bears 
down, the debtor will go to the creditor with a sob-story 
and endeavor to get the pressure removed. If you then 
interfere and relieve the pressure the opportunity to col- 
lect may be lost. 

Select your Adjustment Bureau with care, then give it 
all your business. It is poor policy to scatter your claims 
to various and sundry collectors, but if you feel you must, 
for some reason, divide your business among various Ad- 
justment Bureaus, do not list the same claim with two or 
more such Bureaus. 

I have tried to point out to you from the figurative 
mountain top, built from cold facts, the important need 
of intelligent, honest and efficient Collection Service. I 
have tried to show you the importance of using care in the 
selection of your Adjustment Bureau, and why you should 
place your delinquent accounts with a member of the Col- 
lection Service Division of the Associated Credit Bureaus 
of America. I have pointed out to you the value of 
analyzing your accounts receivable at regular intervals 
and have warned you of the danger of holding your ac- 
counts until they get so old that the chance of recovery is 
greatly reduced. 

~DEr 


Special Notice 


Holders of Certificates of Indebtedness issued by the 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association in 1922 are 
urged to send them to the National Office for redemption. 
(Records of holders of these certificates were lost in mov- 
ing the offices several years ago. ) 

Certificates totaling $360.00 are still outstanding and 
will be redeemed as presented with interest to the callable 
date of 1927. (No interest after callable date.) They 
are redeemable at $10.60—$10.00 plus one year’s interest. 
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What the Credit Manager and the Credit 
Bureau Expect of Each Other 
(Continued from page 6.) 
because many times a delay of a day or two may lose a 

sale for the inquiring member. 

These reports should not be hurried through any more 
than any other, but should be brought up to date as nearly 
as possible, and in the smaller community, that sort of 
service is possible. 

I would like to ask bureau managers to give us as much 
information as possible on non-resident reports because 
many times we, as members, do not have opportunity to 
secure such information as can be secured on a resident 
who is willing to tell us, in person, the things we would 
like to know in order to establish an account. 

The members expect the bureau to furnish a complete 
report, such as the information required on the inter-bu- 
reau report form. 


May I repeat that if members visit the bureau and be- 
come familiar with its operations, they can almost estimate 
the number of days, or perhaps in some cases only hours, 
that would be required to obtain the report requested. 

The members expect to receive warnings of various 
kinds from the credit bureau, such as, “not responsible” 
notices, fraud buying, repeated inquiries, bankruptcy no- 
tices, bad checks, and other miscellaneous information. 

Members in many localities expect the credit bureau to 
render a collection service on accounts that they, them- 
selves, are not able to collect. I believe that most of the 
bureaus of this District are so set up that they handle both 
credit reports and collections. These two operations really 
go hand in hand. I believe a combined credit and collec- 
tion bureau can render a better reporting service. ; 

Members expect the credit bureau to furnish, at a mini- 
mum cost, educational inserts to go with the customer’s 
statement, to supervise advertisements in the newspapers 
for the general education of the public, and to conduct 
classes in retail credit, such as we have in operation in 
our city at the present time. 


All of these things are for the betterment of the com- 
munity, and promote a better understanding of credit 
obligations. 

The members also expect the bureau to keep them 
posted on changing conditions. The reports that are pub- 
lished in The Creprr Wor p every month are certainly 
a great help to every member, if they will analyze them. 

Summing it all up, if we all have a thorough under- 
standing and talk things over between ourselves frequently 
enough, we will be able to bring about that complete 
COOPERATION, which is so essential in conducting a suc- 
cessful credit sales department. 


“Der 
New Credit Women’s Breakfast Club 
The San Antonio Credit Women’s Breakfast Club held 
an organization meeting May 2, at which time 41 mem- 
bership applications were received. Miss Lucille Tou- 
douze was elected President; Mrs. Lucile Cumberford, 


Vice-President; Miss Marjorie DeMarsha, Secretary; 
and Mrs. June Henry, Treasurer. 
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Credit Education in Salem 
(Continued from page 28.) 


The contest was presented to the High School students 
at a general assembly. Mr. William Jones, in charge of 
economics classes at Willamette University, told the stu- 
dents what credit meant and gave them some ideas from 
which they might compose their essays. His eloquence 
did what other things had failed to do—stir up student 
interest. The students appointed a committee to interview 
Mr. Francis Smith, manager of the local credit bureau; 
tours of the credit bureaus were arranged by different 
classes at the High School; and students were selected to 
interview the leading credit managers in town. 

In three weeks, all of the essays were completed and 
scrutinized very closely by the Association Essay Commit- 
tee, headed by past President Howard Grimm. (Mr. 
Grimm is a member of the Educational Committee of the 
National Retail Credit Association.) The ten best were 
selected and turned over to a committee composed of Dr. 
Bruce Baxter, President of Willamette University ; Bark- 
ley Newman, Manager of Montgomery Ward & Co.; 
and Tinkham Gilbert, member of Executive Board, Ladd 
and Bush Bank. These gentlemen selected the winners as 
follows: Murray Dow, first; Mabel Baumgartner, sec- 
ond; and Coral Hamreus, third. The prizes were pre- 
sented at a general assembly on February 22, 1939, by Dr. 
Baxter, Tinkham Gilbert, Les Whitehouse, and Francis 
Smith. Next year we intend to run the contest again, and 
we believe the student response will be double what it was 
this year. 

The Chamber of Commerce turned their program over 
to us on March 20, and at that meeting we managed to 
remind many of Salem’s big-wigs that after all they owed 
many of their dollars to credit, and to keep the dollars 
they would have to assist in controlling credit. We re- 
minded them it started with credit education in early 
childhood. 

Some of the things that we have tried to accomplish 
seem to be clicking at last. The High School officials have 
decided that they need another class on credit education 
and have assigned it to Mr. Davis. Many of our mer- 
chants are beginning to believe that there is more to credit 
business than simply passing out merchandise to the first 
applicant and writing his name on a ledger sheet. When 
we get 100 per cent support of both the educational and 
business directors of our community and have had a 
chance to educate our young people for a few years, we 
will have a community the closest thing to credit utopia. 


er 
Oklahoma City Elects 
The Oklahoma City Retail Credit Association, at its 
annual meeting, some time ago, elected the following: 
President, Henry Martin; Vice-President, B. C. Graves; 
Secretary, Earl Pendley; and Treasurer, H. L. Pickett. 
Directors: M. R. Redman and Ben Leyerle. 
e 8 -e 
New Officers of Kansas City Credit Association 
H. M. McDonald was elected President of the Retail 
Credit: Association of Kansas City, Missouri, at its an- 
nual dinner meeting May 25. Mr. C. J. Jedlicka was 


elected First Vice-President; L. C. Austin, Second Vice- 
President; and M. G. Riley, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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You Can’t Escape Responsibility 
(Continued from page 13.) 


larly commitments, income, unpaid obligations, steadiness 
of employment, etc. 


Credit managers should refuse credit to overburdened 
debtors, in spite of sales pressure, when the bureau report 
indicates that debtors have reached their capacity to pay. 

They should urge every other credit granter in the 
community to clear information through the credit bu- 
reau, install an efficient system of collection analysis of 
accounts and follow-up slow accounts with a delinquent 
letter service from the credit bureau, report all accounts 
opened to the credit bureau, and never extend credit with- 
out advising the bureau, thereby eliminating all short 
circuiting which prevents the bureau files from reflecting 
needed credit data. 

What about credit bureau managers’ obligations? They 
are universal: namely, to record in the credit bureau all 
available information from members; to keep that in- 
tormation up-to-date by new lists of accounts and delin- 
quent lists of accounts; to clip newspapers, list public rec- 
ords; to increase the size of the bureau membership; to 
cover every credit granter whose credit facts may be safely 
relied upon by other members; to secure all possible Bank- 
ruptcy Schedules, showing lists of creditors; and to offer 
specialized group services. 

It is also our mutual responsibility to drive home the 
principle of “Guard Your Credit as a Sacred Trust.”” We 
should help sell the old principle of “Pay as You Go.” 
That principle was laid down by a father who said to his 
son, “Pay as you go, Son,” and the son’s rebuttal was, 
“But what if I can’t?” Then the father replied, “Well, 
then don’t go.” Not only must we bring this matter force- 
fully to the attention of the buying public, to the end that 
they not overbuy, but also to the merchants and. profes- 
sional people who extend credit. 


Bureau Investigations Not Mysterious 
It is our mutual responsibility to take the mystery out of 
credit bureau investigations and credit reports. We should 
observe a frank and open policy with all who ask for and 
use credit. Tell them they will be granted credit, if their 
Credit Record indicates capacity, willingness, and past 
record of paying. Let’s help do away with all thoughts 





of a “Black List,” and frankly state to the customer that 
a credit bureau investigation is made, before credit is ex- 
tended. 


Due to various reasons, we have had several different 
names for our national credit bureau organizations, but 
now that we are permanently the Associated Credit Bu- 
reaus of America, let us all join in blazing this credit bu- 
reau idea before the minds of the entire populace of Amer- 
ica. It’s our responsibility, and we should not evade it. 

And, while we have two separate organizations, the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association, operated by the credit 
managers, and the Associated Credit Bureaus of America, 
operated by the credit bureau managers, let’s not lose sight 
of the fact that we are like the two hands of a human be- 
ing, “We need each other.” 

We have a fine start to “control credit,” but it calls for 
the cooperation of credit granters, the National Retail 
Credit Association and the Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America. 


~er 


Organize Credit Women’s Clubs 


Officers of the recently organized Savannah Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club were installed on June 5. They 
are: Mrs. Winifred Whipkey, President; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Purvis, Vice-President; Miss Irma Williams, Sec- 
retary; and Miss Iola Hall, Treasurer. Fifteen credit 
managers were in attendance at the women’s first annual 
session and all made brief talks on the occasion. ‘Thirty- 
five women were present. 


* * * 


Dorothy Breen was elected President of the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club of Reading, Pa., at the first 
meeting of the new club. Mable Hoch was elected Vice- 
President ; Agnes Moyer, Secretary; and Josephine Ferro, 
Treasurer. Principal speaker at the meeting was Martha 
B. Gleason, Washington, D. C., Vice-Chairman of the 
Twelfth District of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs 
of North America. 


* * * 


1939 DEPARTMENT STORE PROCEEDINGS 
READY SOON. PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW. 


Banquet, Joint Conference, Districts 3 and 4, Jacksonville, Florida, April 18, 1939. 
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Three New “Pay Promptly” Inserts 


(Reproductions of our “Pay 
Promptly” Ads) 


Can be used as statement enclosures; also with 
collection letters. Actual size, 414” x 614”; 
furnished folded to 4144” » 314” (as shown be- 
low) to fit statement envelopes. 





Prompt Payment of Bills 
Prevents i 
“Q. ee” 


Their use is recommended to members of local 
associations now using our “Pay Promptly” ads. 
Use them as a direct “tie-up” with the ads. 


Price, $2.50 per thousand, postpaid. 





*"Q. C."" - Questionable 
Credit - - is caused by 


Your Credit Record | “’izr'" 











Is An Open Book ' 


Use Your Credit Judiciously 
Buy Prudently- 




















*"Q.C." means Questionable Credit? The result 
of failure wo pay bills promptly — as agreed 


CREDIT ts a privilege—a conveni- 
ence—extended upon the mer- 
chant’s or professional man's confi- 
dence that when bills are rendered, 
they will be paid promptly. accord- 
ing to terms or agreement. 


Pay each bill promptly and you 
establish a “Prompt Pay” record in 
the files of the Credit Bureau which, 
like money in the bank, wil! grow in 
value. For promptness in paying 
makes your credit good—and keeps 
it good 


But — failure co pay bills on time, 
through neglect or carelessness, can 
only establish a reputation for Ques- 
tionable Credit ("Q.C") and cause 
embarrassment —to your creditor 
just as much as to you. For no one 
likes asking for. payment—even when 
it’s past due. 

The remedy for “Q. C.” is simple: 
Bills are due on che first of the 
month following purchase and past 
due after the 10th. 


Safeguard your credit! Payall bills by 
the 10th—or promptly as agreed. 
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AYING bills is a matter of 

promptness—and understanding 
—just as much as it is of honesty. 
For most people are honest, but 
mar are careless. 
They neglect payment of their bills 
and unwittingly build a reputation 
for “Q. C."”—Questionable Credit — 
with all its recurring embarrass 
ments: phone calls, collectors’ calls. 
neighbors’ gossip. 


-Pay Promptly 


Merchants and professional men are 
glad to extend the convenience of 
credit to their patrons. But they ex- 
pect to be mgood as they must pay 
their own bills, according to agree- 
ment. 

Phone calls and collectors’ calls cost 
them money — needless expense to 
collect what is due them. That's why 
they welcome the patronage of those 
who pay promptly! 


Safeguard your credit! Pay all bills 
by the 10th--or promptly as agreed. 
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Your Credit Record 
Is An Open Book 
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And You Are The Author! 


By the Way You Pay, You Write 
Your Own Record on a Little Card 
In the Files of the Credit Bureau. 


Your credit record is of your 

own making. The Credit Bureau 
only keeps the record! Shown in the 
inset above is an actual credit record 
(with the customer's name and 
address omitted). It shows how that 
customer has paid his accounts—as 


ody ae he had written the record 


Millions of records like this, in the 
files of the credit bureaus of the 
United States and Canada, form the 
basis of credit reports—used by 
creditors and employers to judge the 
trustworthiness of individuals. 


Prompt Payments Make a Good Credit 
Record — And Keep It “O. K.” 
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Advertisements In This New “Pay 
Promptly” 


SIX NEW ADS: 


“Good Credit Is Your 
Magic Wand” 


“Prompt 
Bills 
oy ” 

“Your Credit Record Is 
an Open Book” 

(Shown at right) 


“Are You Haunted By 
Credit Worries?” 


“Is Your Credit Rec- 
ord Holding you 
Back?” 


“Friends Talk About 
‘Q. C.,’ Too!” 


Payment of 
Prevents ‘Q. 


Campaign 


Good Credit Is Your 


FalrY godmothers and magic 
wands were but fantasies of child- 
hood. But, today, we have at our 
command a magic force_for supply- 
ing needs. Modern credit facilities! 
Millions, today, are buying homes 
on credit — and furniture, automo- 
biles, electrical appliances, and other 


modern conveniences that were lux- 
uries but a generation ago! 

And — paying out of earnings—they 
have use of their purchases while 
paying for them! 

All that is required is a good credit 


record—a reputation for meeting 
obligations according to agreement. 


Use Your Credit and Build a Good Credit Record — 
By Paying Promptly, According to Agreement! 


MEMBER 


TREAT YOUR CREDIT 
asa 


SACRED TRUST to be Set by You 


PUBLISHER NOTE CAREFULLY. This Space Is tor Local Association Signature 


Cut off small vrackets at each outside corner of advertisement which are placea there 
only to indicate exact size of space 
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— to the “Standard” Series 
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MATS IN 
TWO SIZES 


These ads come com- 
plete, in mats ready to 
hand to your newspa- 
per, in two sizes. 
Prices: 


8 x 12 in. $2.00 each 
4x 6 in. $1.25 each 


Sample advertisement 
(in 4” x 6” size) shown 
at left—actual size. 


Series may be used as 
a campaign or in con- 
junction with our 
“Standard” series cf 12 
ads. 


If you have used the “Standard” campaign, this new campaign can be used to 


“follow through.” If you have not used the “Standard” 


both as a continuous newspaper campaign of 18 advertisements. 


campaign, you can use 
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